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Notices or New Books. 


‘A Descriptive Catalogue of the Raptorial Birds in the Norfolk 
and Norwich Museum. Compiled and arranged by JoHN 
Henry Gurney. Part I. containing Serpentariide, Polybo- 
ridz, Vulturide. London: John Van Voorst, Paternoster Row. 
1864. 90 pp.; crown. 


THE word “ descriptive,” in its usual acceptation, is scarcely ap- 
plicable to this very agreeable work. The term, as used by natu- 
ralists, implies that each species is described after the technical 
manner adopted by ornithologists: this is not so; there is no specific 
description, but, instead thereof, a pleasant selection from the narra- 
tives of travellers, connected together by the author’s own appropriate 
observations. I give the author's simple but explanatory Preface 
entire, and his account of a single species: the first sets forth his 
object and intention; the second abundantly shows how that inten- 
tion has been carried out. 

“In compiling the first portion of a Catalogue of the Raptorial 
Birds in the Norfolk and Norwich Museum (which I hope at a future 
time may be followed by the remainder), I have considered it de- 
sirable, in the first place, to give a list of the several species contained 
in the collection, in the order in which they are there arranged (that 


_ order being such as has appeared to me to be, on the whole, the most 


conformable to their natural affinities). Secondly, to affix to each species 
the specific name to which it is by priority entitled, to which | have 
added one or more subsequent synonyms in order of priority, where I 
have thought the older in any respect objectionable. Thirdly, to give 
a list of the specimens of each species, as well as of the localities from 
which each specimen has been obtained, when known, together with 
the name of the donor; or, in the case of specimens which I have 
myself placed in the Museum (and to which the letter G is affixed), 
the name either of the original collector or of the person from whom 
such specimens passed into my hands, both these names being given 
where I have been able to supply them. Fourthly, I have stated such 
particulars as I have been able to ascertain respecting the geo- 
graphical distribution, food, nidification and habits of each species, 
and also as to the colour of the irides, and of other parts of which 
the natural hue cannot be accurately known by an examination of 
stuffed Specimens only. Fifthly, although, as these pages are pri- 

isiiors~to the Museum, I have not 
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thought it needful (with the above exception) to describe the form, 
size or colour of the birds which may there be seen ; I have given, for the 
convenience of readers at a distance, should these pages be perused by 
any such, a reference to one or more plates of each species and of its 
egg, in every instance in which I have been able satisfactorily to 
do so. In conclusion, I have only to add that, as the following pages 
contain very little original matter, I have done my best to insure that 
their contents, if not original, should at least be accurate. With this 
view I have, as far as possible, abstained from inserting any statements 
of the correctness of which J have felt at all doubtful, and whenever I 
have deviated from this rule I have indicated in the text any doubts 
which I have entertained. I postpone till the completion of this 
Catalogue a reference to the authors from whose works I have drawn 
my principal materials, and also my acknowledgments to those orni- 
' thological friends to whose kind assistance I have been greatly 
indebted in studying the Natural History of the birds of prey, and in 
arranging the collection to which these pages are intended to refer.” 
“ Southern Caracara (Senex Australis).—The southern caracara is 
found within very restricted geographical limits, which contrast curiously 
with the wide range of Polyborus tharus. Mr. Darwin, who describes 
this bird in the ‘ Zoology of the Voyage of H.M.S. Beagle,’ under the 
synonym of Milvago leucurus, thus defines its geographical distribu- 
tion :—‘ The Milvago leucurus is exceedingly numerous at the Falk- 
land Islands, and, as an old sealer who had long frequented these 
seas remarked to me, this Archipelago appears to be their metropolis. 
I was informed by the same authority that they are found on the 
Diego Ramirez Rocks, the I1.Defonso Islands, and on some others, 
but never on the mainland of Tierra del Fuego. This statement I can 
corroborate to a certain degree, as I never saw one in the southern 
part of Tierra del Fuego, near Cape Horn, which was twice visited 
during our voyage. They are not found on Georgia or on the other 
antarctic islands.’ Mr. Darwin adds the following remarks on the 
habits of this species : — ‘In many respects these hawks very closely 
resemble in their habits the Polyborus Brasiliensis.* They live on 
the flesh of dead animals, and on marine productions. On the Ramirez 
Rocks, which support no vegetation, and therefore no land animals, 
their entire sustenance must depend upon the sea. At the Falkland 
Islands they were extraordinarily tame and fearless, and constantly 


“** Mr. Darwin refers, under the name of Polyborus Brasiliensis, to the Brazilian 
caracara, which I have designated in these pages by the prior synonym of Polyborus 
tharus.” 
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haunted the neighbourhood of the houses to pick up all kinds of offal. 
If a hunting party in the country killed a beast, these birds immedi- 
ately congregated from all quarters of the horizon, and, standing on 
the ground in a circle, they patiently awaited for their feast to com- 
mence. * * * * ‘They readily attack wounded birds. One of the 
officers of the ‘ Beagle’ told me he saw a cormorant in this state fly to 
the shore, where several of these hawks immediately seized upon it 
and hastened its death by their repeated blows. I have been told that 
several have been seen to wait together at the mouth of a rabbit hole,* 
and seize on the animal as it comes out. * * * * The ‘ Beagle’ was 
at the Falkland Islands only during the early autumn (March), but the 
officers of the ‘ Adventure, who were there in the winter, mentioned 
many extraordinary instances of the boldness and rapacity of these 
birds. The sportsmen had difficulty in preventing the wounded geese 
from being seized before their eyes; and often, when, having 
cautiously looked around, they thought they had succeeded in hiding 
a fine bird in some crevice of the rocks, on their return they found, 
when intending to pick up their game, nothing but feathers. One of 
these hawks pounced on a dog which was lying asleep close by a 
party who were out shooting; and they repeatedly flew on board the 
vessel lying in the harbour, so that it was necessary to keep a good 
look-out to prevent the hide used about the ropes being torn from 
the rigging, and the meat or game from the stern. They are very 
mischievous and inquisitive ; and they will pick up almost any- 
thing from the ground. A large black glazed hat was carried 
nearly a mile, as were a pair of heavy ‘balls used in catching wild 
cattle. Mr. Usborne experienced during the survey a severe loss in 
a small Kater’s-compass, in a red morocco case, which was never 
recovered. These birds are, moreover, quarrelsome and extremely 
passionate ; it was curious to behold them, when impatient, tearing 
up the grass with their bills from rage. They are not truly gregarious ; 


they do not soar, and their flight is heavy and clumsy. On the ground © 


they run with extreme quickness, putting out one leg before the other 
and stretching forward their bodies, very much like pheasants. The 
sealers, who have sometimes, when pressed by hunger, eaten them, 
say that the flesh when cooked is quite white, like that of a fowl, and 
very good to eat, a fact which I (as well as some others of a party from 
the ‘ Beagle,’ who, owing to a gale of wind, were left on shore in Northern 


“* The rabbits of the Falkland Islands, here referred to by Mr. Darwin, are de- 
scended from English rabbits which have been turned loose on the Islands,” 
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Patagonia, until we were very hungry) can answer for is far from 
being the case with the flesh of the carrancha, or Polyborus Brasili- 
ensis. It is a strange anomaly that any of the Falconide should 
possess such perfect powers of running as is the case with this bird, 
and likewise with the Phalcobenus montanus of D’Orbigny. It 
perhaps indicates an obscure relationship with the gallinaceous order, 
—a relation which M. D’Orbigny suggests is still more plainly shown 
in the secretary bird, which he believes represents in Southern Africa 
the Polyborine of America. The Milvago leucurus is a noisy bird, 
and utters several harsh cries, of which one is so like that of the Eng- 
lish rook that the sealers always call it by this name. It is a curious 


_ circumstance, as showing how, in allied species, small details of habit 
accompany similar structure, that these hawks throw their heads up- 


wards and backwards in the same strange manner as the carranchas 
(the tharu of Molina) have been described to do.’ The following par- 
ticulars respecting the nidification of this species are extracted from 
a very interesting paper on the birds of the Falkland Islands, contnri- 
buted by Captain C. C. Abbott to the third volume of the ‘ Ibis’: — 
‘ This is one of the commonest birds in East Falkland ; one or two of 
their nests are sure to be found near a penguin rookery. During an 
expedition I made to the North Camp in December, 1860, I found at 
least fifteen nests along the cliffs of the north shore ; all these had two 
young ones in them, covered with down of a light yellow colour. The 
nest is generally composed of the dead fibres of the tussac grass, and 
frequently has some sheep’s wool in it. The eggs are laid the first 
week in November, and are generally two, sometimes three, in num- 
ber. Ina nest that I once robbed of three eggs, on going to it again 
about a week later, I was surprised to find two more laid, one of j 
which was a very light-coloured one. * * * * . I once had my cap | 
knocked off by this bird while taking its eggs, and had it not been 
for a friendly piece of tussac growing near, I should have fallen into 
the sea from the perpendicular cliff where the nest was situated.’ The 
iris in this caracara is dark brown ; the cere, legs and feet are a briglit 
lemon-yellow, and the bare skin of the crop is of the same colour, but 


paler and not so bright. In immature birds the cere and feet are of a 
slaty colour.”—P. 20. 


Epwarp NEWMAN. 
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Otters in Middlesex.— In compliance with your wish, I have endeavoured to col- 
lect all the information possible regarding the otters which have been killed at various 
times in this county, and which I have before alluded to (Zool. 9155). Iam now en- 
abled, with the assistance of my friend Mr. Bond, to send you some further particulars 
respecting them. Ip the spring of 1829, I believe in the month of March, a young 
otter, probably about eight months old, was killed at Kilburn, in a brick-field which 
is now the site of the railway station. In the autumn of 1831 an otter haunted the 
Brent, where the head of Kingsbury Reservoir now is. The Reservoir was not then 
formed, and at that particular spot there was a famous bed of flags, well calculated to 
afford shelter to an otter. About the end of September or beginning of October this 
otter was shot by a sporting butcher, who declared afterwards that, as it moved 
through the cover, he mistook it for a hare. A third otter was seen for several months 
during the autumn of 1847, about the brook between Hendon and Edgeware, and was 
several times hunted by the harriers of Mr. Dancer, of Kenton, but, I believe, was 
never killed. A fourth, which was described as a very fine, large animal, was 
observed early one morning, by a policeman on duty, crossing the park belonging to 
Lord Mansfield at Hampstead, and making for the water. It was subsequently seen 
by Mr. Ward, jun., of Millfield Lane, Hampstead, and several other persons, some of 
whom laid in wait to try and shoot it, but did not succeed: this was in the spring of 
1855. One of the most extraordinary places that I have heard of, in which to find an 
otter, was Aberdeen Place, leading from Maida Hill to St. John’s Wood. Early in 
the morning, on the 25th of March, 1863, a coachman was proceeding to his stables 
in St. John’s Wood, when he observed an otter trotting along close to the wall, and, 
overtaking it, he succeeded, by repeated kicks on the head with his heavy boots, in 
killing it. It was then taken to Mr. Gardner, of Holborn, for preservation, and I 
heard of it the following day. If this was not an escaped specimen, I can only account 
for its appearance in such a place by supposing that the animal had come up the 
canal to Maida Hill, and, being unwilling to follow the water under the canal bridge, 
or, more properly speaking, through the tunnel, had taken to land, and was following 
the course of the water above ground, and would probably have entered the canal again 
in Regent’s Park if unmolested. The last otter killed in this county, as far as I can 
learn, was the one killed in May last at Kingsbury Reservoir. As I have before stated 
(Zool. 9155), it was surprised in some long grass near the water, and, after a severe 
struggle, was killed with the aid of a powerful dog. It is conjectured that all these 
animals, with the exception of the one killed at Maida Hill, must have come up the 
Brent from the Thames. I shall be glad if any correspondent can add any further 
particulars or observations upon this interesting subject.— J. Edmund Harting ; 
Kingsbury, Middlesex, November 11, 1864. 

Otters near Salisbury.—On the 15th of November I obtained a female otter in the 
flesh ; it weighed nine pounds, and appeared to be about half-grown: a person named 
Downer killed it in a meadow near Charlton, a village four miles to the south of 
Salisbury ; he discovered it towards the close of the day, in a drain or smal] water- 
course, and, with the aid of a dog which accompanied him, after a chase of ten 
minutes he succeeded in capturing it. I had another brought to me by Downer on 
the 8th of this month (December), which he killed close to the spot where he captured 
the former: this one is also a female, but weighs only seven pounds. On the 8th of 
November au old female otter was trapped in the same locality, near the adjoining 
village of Britford ; it weighed thirteen and a balf pounds, and from the circumstance 
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of ‘its having milk in the mamme@ I think it probable that the two whose capture I 
have recorded above were her offspring. The Rev. A. P. Morres, of East Harnbam, 
has the adult specimen ; the two young ones are in my own possession. On the 7th 
of November a female otter, which weighed fourteen pounds, was killed in the parish 
of Houghton, a village fifteen miles to the north-east of Salisbury ; and on the following 
day a very fine male or dog-otter, weighing twenty-three pounds, was trapped on nearly 
the same spot: both animals were sent to Mr. Cotton, of Stockbridge, to be stuffed. 
—Henry Blackmore ; Salisbury, December 12, 1864. 

Common Hare.— Have any of your readers noticed that the hares shot this winter 
have more white about their heads and faces than usual? This seems curious, as the 
weather has hitherto been very mild. The white is principally on each side of the 
face between the nose and the eyes, a patch above each eye, and another behind each 
ear. My attention was first called to the fact by a friend who had observed it in Ayr- 
shire. It would be interesting to know if it has been also observed in other parts of 
the country. —Z. R. Alston ; Stockbriggs, Lesmahagow, N.B., December 15, 1864. 

Rustic Shrew.—W ould you, or some correspondent, kindly give us a short descrip- 
tion of the rustic shrew (Sorex rusticus of Jenyns), by which observers might identify 
that species? It is not described by Prof. Bell, and perhaps if its characters were 
better known it might be found in new localities.—Jd. 

A Tame Field Vole.— A friend gives me the following interesting account of a 
tame field vole, or short-tailed field-mouse (Arvicola agrestis), which he kept for about 
two months, several years ago. My friend was walking in a field in Ayrshire, when 
he observed the poor little beast, hardly able to crawl, and covered with some kind of 
“tick.” Picking it up he removed the vermin, and took it home, where a box was at 
once fitted up for its accommodation, and so familiar was it from the first that it ate 
from its master’s hand as soon as it was taken to the house. Little “ Peter,” as he was 
named, soon learned to come when called, and was let out of the box every day to 
play about the room. Strange to say he showed a decided appreciation of fun, a 
favourite amusement being to hide himself in a basin of corn which was kept for his 
benefit. In this he would bury himself, refusing to answer to his name, and evidently 
expecting to be looked for. If my friend took no notice of him, however, Peter's 
slender stock of patience soon became exhausted ; first a shrill squeak was heard, then 
the corn flew up in showers, and at last up came Peter’s little round head to the sur- 
face. By his tricks and tameness he soon became a universal favourite; but mice, 
like men, are mortal, and at last, when his master was from home, poor Peter fell a 
victim to his own popularity. One of the servants gave him a large jargonelle pear 
before going to church, and on her return she found that Peter had feasted “ not 
wisely, but too well,” and was evidently expiring of surfeit! In vain she administered 
castor oil and wrapped the sufferer in flannel; in vain she shed tears over his death- 
bed; after a few struggles Peter departed for the happy hunting-grounds, “ deeply 
lamented by all who knew him.” I do not recollect ever meeting with a similar anec- 
dote of this species. Of the strict accuracy of the above, however, your readers may 
rest fully assured.—JId. ; December 26, 1864. 

Food of stil Mustela vulgaris. — Rambling along a country lane near 
Appleby, in Westmoreland, I was startled by what sounded singularly like the feeble 
cry of av infant not far off. Whilst pausing to ascertain from what quarter the cry 
came, a full-grown weasel popped its head above some rather long grass growing in a 
ditch about ten yards before me, and, after eying me curiously for a few seconds, 


| 
| 
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disappeared again. Once more I heard the plaintive cry, and, now suspecting where it 
came from, I crept near enough the spot to see the weasel seize upon a goodly-sized — 
frog, with which it scampered off. My walking-stick, rapidly thrown after the fugi- 
tive, compelled it to relinquish its burthen, and enabled me to ascertain that, beyond 
a few teeth-marks in one side, poor froggy was not much the worse for the encounter. 
Do frogs form a part of this animal’s food ?— Henry Moses ; Russell Street, Reading. 
Rats carrying off Hen’s F-ggs. — The rector of a parish in Westmoreland. assured 
me he had witnessed this feat. Having lost many eggs belonging to a laying hen, he 
was induced to watch to discover the thief. One morning, soon after the cackling 
bird had given warning that she had deposited an egg, he observed two rats come out 
of a hole in the hen-house and proceed direct to the nest. One of the rats then laid 
down upon its side, whilst the other rat rolled the fresh egg so near it that it could 
embrace it with its feet. Having now obtained a secure hold of the egg, its com- 
panion dragged it into the hole by its tail, and disappeared. We may ask how the 


rats got at the contents of the egg ?—Jd. 
Does the Ship Rat drink Salt Water ? — This question I once put to the ae 


of a merchant ship I sailed in as a passenger to India. His own impression was that 
they did. I still doubt it. Once again, alluding to this subject, a relative told me that 
he had been informed by a tide-waiter, whose duty it was to sit frequently in a little 
hut on the George’s pier-head, Liverpool, aud there await the arrival of vessels, that 
while at his post, very early one summer morning, he heard a strange pattering noise 
outside the hut, and, peeping through a window, he saw what he described as a 
mighty army of rats marching past in regular order. Curious to ascertain what they 
were about, he ventured out from his retreat, and watched them descend the slip 
leading direct to the River Mersey, where they quenched their thirst, after which they 
returned in the same regular order, and soon dispersed among the warebouses in the 
neighbourhood. This anecdote was told in proof that rats would drink salt water when 
pressed by urgent thirst ; but the relator forgot that river water is specifically lighter 
than salt water, and if the tide was low at the time, which, if I remember correctly, it 
was, the probability is that, after all, the rats quenched their thirst on fresh water, and 
also knew at what hour to procure it.—Jd. 

Black Specimen of the Common Squirrel. —On the 18th of last October, while 
shooting near Watford, I distinctly saw a black squirrel, but, not knowing they were 
not often seen in England, I did not shoot it. I have frequently seen, near here, 
squirrels with fur as dark as that of the sable on their tails, and their whole body very 
dark:—M. R. Pryor ; High Elms, Watford, December 17, 1864. 

Eggs of Ornithorhynchus.—About ten months ago a platypus (Ornithorhynchus 
paradoxus) was captured, and is in possession of Mr. Rumley, gold-receiver, Wood’s- 
point. It has laid two eggs, which were white, soft and without shell. It is to be 
regretted that no opportunity was afforded of examining them more minutely, as they 
were soon afierwards thrown away. It has hitherto been a matter of dispute among 
naturalists as to whether this extraordinary animal, the connecting-link between birds 
and mammals, produced living young, or whether it laid eggs. It may now, however, 
be considered as a settled question.— From the ‘ Illustrated Melbourne Post’ of Sep- | 
tember 24, 1864. [Valeat quantum !—E£. N.] | 
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' Capture of a Wild Cat in Devon. — A specimen of the now rare Felis catus was | 
! taken in a vermin-trap at Moreton, on the 12th of December. It is a male, and | 


measures about thirty inches in length ; the fore legs are ten inches long ; the tail, as | 
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in all wild cats, is short and bushy, with a black tip, and striped, as is the rest of the 
body, with black. It was stuffed by Mr. Tucker, of Exeter, in whose shop I saw it. 
—J. IL. Langdon Fulford ; Woodbury, near Exeter, December 24, 1864. 

Singing Mouse.—I havejust seen a phenomenon in the Natural History line which 
is entirely new tome. A person of my acquaintance has lately captured a mouse 
which, instead of squeaking like its fellows, spends its time in singing. He tells me 
that for some time past he had, when all was quiet, heard a subdued singing noise in 
his house, which at first greatly puzzled him ; but, some friend having informed him 
that mice sometimes sing, he kept a strict watch, and one night was rewarded by 
seeing a small mouse sitting outside its hole, and singing away to its heart’s content: 
he set a trap and soon caught it, and has now had it in captivity about eleven days, 
and its voice is as good as ever. I first saw the mouse about two evenings ago; it was 
then curled up in its bed: on his disturbing it I could hear a low chirping, such as 
is frequently made by young birds in a nest, but presently the sound began to increase, 
until it could be heard all over the room ; the mouse then came out and sang for about 
ten minutes, when a sudden fright drove it into its nest. The song is very pleasing, 
although rather monotonous ; it somewhat resembles the lower notes of a nightingale, 
but of course it never reaches those rich deep tones for which that bird is noted. The 
mouse seemed fully to appreciate the fact that he was singing in public, as he kept 
standing on his hind legs and raising himself up as his lower notes grew louder, very 
much as you may have observed a canary or nightingale. — Howard Fry; Ashford, 
Kent, December 22, 1864. 

[Singing mice have been great favourites with the exhibitors of curiosities for 
many years, and a particular account of murine individuals gifted in this way has on 
several occasions appeared in the ‘ Zoologist;’ see particularly pp. 288, 2474, 2475 
and 5591: the facts are not only beyond question, but have supplied the substantial 
evidence of a good income to several of the fortunate owners of these musical pheno- 
mena. On more than one occasion I have had the privilege of observing the perform- 
ance very carefully, and have arrived at the conclusion that the performers were 
afflicted with some lung disease, perhaps tubercular pbthisis, or that infirmity which in 
horses is called “ whistling,” an accomplishment, I am assured, not tending to enhance 
the value of a horse as it does that of a mouse.—Z, Newman.] 


Early Copulation of the Kestrel.—Is it not peculiar for the kestrel to copulate so 
early as the 6th of November? To-day two hawks appeared to me as if fighting in 
the air: they at last fell behind a wall: by creeping up I could look over at them 
without being seen, thongh not three feet from them. I have no hesitation in stating 
that they were copulating. The whole time the female uttered a low, pleasing cry.— 
H. Blake-Knox ; Dalkey, Co. Dublin, November 6, 1864. 

Habits of the Water Ouzel—As the history of this most interesting bird has hardly 
yet been fully worked out, the following notes, from daily observation, may perhaps be 
of interest to some of your readers. The water ouzel, or dipper (Cinclus aguaticus), is 
generally solitary in its habits, one, or at most a pair, haunting a part of the stream, 
and allowing vo interlopers to poach on their preserves; in summer, however, the 
young brood accompany their parents for some time. Often the dipper may be ob- 
served to sit on one stone for several minutes at a time, constantly dipping its entire 
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body a kind of “ courtesy,” and frequently preening its thick, close plumage. Now it 
climbs over the rocks, picking insects out of the moss and lichens; now it wades 
breast deep into the water, seizing the insects and spiders as they float by; now it 
suddenly disappears under the surface, and does not emerge for many seconds, Al- 
though the water ouzel is by no means a timid bird, it will hardly dive if any one is 
near, and I have always been disappointed in trying to ubserve its motions under 
water. But the observations of Mr. McGillivray, Col. Montagu and others, have long 
ago dispreved the fable of its walking at the bottom of the water, in defiance of the 
laws of gravity ; yet Mr. Morris states that this is “ an established fact”! In reality 
it uses its wings in diving, just as the true water-fowl do; as Von Tschudi (in his 
admirable ‘ Thier-leben der Alpenwelt’) expresses it, the bird “ paddles strongly with 
its wings.” Yarrell says that the dipper swims with facility, but I believe that Col. 
Montagu is correct in stating that it cannot swim on the surface. The water ouzel 
seldom flies far when flushed, and, as Captain Hadfield ubserves (Zool. 9174), it “ fol- 
lows regularly each bend in the river, never cutting off an angie.” Wheu suddenly 
alarmed it sometimes dives, and is not seen to come again to the surface ; but if the 
observer will search closely he will perhaps catch a glimpse of the cunning bird, 
standing, with only his head above water, under some overhanging stone. Doubtless 
the dipper often escapes in this manner from the attacks of hawks, to which it would 
otherwise be much exposed. In one instance in which this happened to me this winter, 
the bird sut so close that the gamekeeper got behind the stone and put both his hands 
in front of the opening ; the bird, however, dived under his hands, and came up on the 
other side. I have also seen the water ouzel conceal itself under stones when wounded. 
The note of the water ouzel is a rapid “ wheet-whit,” and is generally uttered on the 
wing. The song, which is loud and sweet, but rather unconnected, is continued 
throughout the winter, and Bechstein states that it is heard by night as well as by day. 
One point in the anatomy of this wonderful bird seems to have escaped the notice of 
most authors, viz., the small size of the eyes and ears. The exterior openings of those 
organs, in a specimen which I killed lately, were hardly larger than those of a hedge- 
sparrow. The gizzard is also very small; that of the specimen just mentioned con- 
tained fragments of the fresh-water shrimp (Gammarus Pulez), larve of some species 
of Ephemera, and a number of minute pebbles. Under the skin (which is thick and 
tough) lay a quantity of yellow fat: Tschudi states that its flesh is eaten in Switzer- 
land, and is of very delicate flavour. — Edward R. Alston 5 Stockbriggs, Lesmahagow, 
N.B.; November 14, 1864. 

Black Redstart in the County Dublin.—The black redstart (Sylvia tithys) appeared 
here on the 2ist of November this year. The bird was solitary and a female. It is 
curious I should only notice this bird every second year—H. Blake-Knox ; Burtragh, 
Dalkey, Co. Dublin, November 26, 1864. 

First Arrival of the Snow Bunting and Purple Sandpiper in the County Dublin 
in 1864.—The first snow buntings (Emberiza nivalis) appeared within my district on 


. the 29:h of October ; three were upon the west pier of Kingstown Harbour: on the 


8th of November the flock had increased to seven. The purple sandpiper (7ringa 
maritima) made its first appearance on the 7th of November: since then I have 
repeatedly seen it.—Id. 

Great Spotted Woodpecker at Reading. — For the last two Sundays a male speci- 
men of this rare bird has been seen ascending fruit trees in the gardens attached to | 
Moidan and Oxford Villas, in Russell Street. How strange that so wary a bird should 
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have ventured so far into the heart of a large and busy town in search of food.— Henry 
Moses ; Russell Street, Reading. : 
Migration of the Swallow and Martin. — Though both swallows and martins re- | 
mained in the Undercliff fully a month later than in the neighbourhood of York, as 
recorded in:the ‘ Zovlogist’ (Zool. 9328), still they have taken their departure this 
season rather before the usual period of migration, as they not unfrequently remain 
here, and in considerable-numbers too, until the first or second week in November; 
for instance, in 1855 hundreds of swallows and a few martins were seen on the 11th, 
nor did they finally disappear until the 14th. Though mild (the thermometer averaging 
about 55°), the end of Octuber was boisterous and stormy ; however, numerous swal- & 
lows and martins were seen on the 27th, and several of both species again noticed on § 
the 28th, but none later in the month, the glass having fallen to 49° on the 3ist. Last 
swallow seen on the Ist of November. (Swallows were first observed here on the 9th 
of April). It would appear from your correspondent’s observations that in the northern 
counties swallows begin to migrate much earlier than with us, confirming my remark 
(Zool. 5751) as to their congregating on the southern coast before final departure, 
towards the eud of October or beginning of November. The stragglers occasionally 
observed here late in November and early in December are, as I have already stated, 
young or late broods.— Henry Hadfield ; Ventnor, Isle of Wight, December 3, 1864. | 
Arrival of Summer Birds in 1864.— Last year 1 noted (Zool. 8816) the scarcity of 
some of our summer visitants, and, as the subject is now again before the readers of 
the ‘ Zoologist,’ I will, if 1 may be allowed, make a few more remarks on the same. 
The arrivals here this year were in general about the usual time, and not late, as many 
were last year. The wryneck, which I first heard on the 5th of April (though I had 
a single bird of this species sent me as early as the 19th of March ; see Zool. 9044), 
has been unusually scarce again this summer, and I think bids fair soon to}becomea § 
very rare bird in this part. Tie redbacked shrike is another bird which is fast de. 
creasing in numbers. Of the redstart I have no note this year, not having seen one 
during either the spring or autumnal migration; but this bird is always somewhat 


irregular in its movements ; some years they are plentiful for a week or ten days in & 


the spring. Tree pipits, again, may one year be seen in small flocks fur a week or 
two in the month of August, and the next vear, perhaps, scarcely a bird of the sort is 
visible. Adverse winds may, I think, partly account for these irregularities, ¢. ¢., they 
may wait for a favourable wind before crossing the Channel, and so collect near the | 
south coast ; and the redstart may perhaps regulate the length of its stay here in the 
spring by the weather, not caring tv reach its breeding-quarters so soon in a cold and 
backward spring, but preferring to stay about in the lowlands between the hills and 
the coast; or, ou the other hand, having been detained on the opposite side of the 
Channel by rough and cold weather, it makes the best of its way northward, not even 
stopping a day with us. Plenty and scarcity of food is, no doubt, often the cause of a 
partial migration ; thus the moorhen and kingfisher appear in greater numbers than 
usual this autumn on a clear and constant stream near here: this I attribute to the 
dry summer that we have had, and the consequent drying up of many ditches which 
had afforded these birds food and shelter at other times. 1 have not been able to dis- § 
cern any decrease in the swifts in this district: after the young are out I have seen 
as many as forty or fifty flying round the spire of Bosham Church. May not the 
absence of convenient nesting-places have something to do with the scarcity of swifis 
at Beverley? have no old buildings been pulled down or repaired? Yet this point 


| 
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can scarcely have ‘been overlooked by Mr. Boulton. — W. Jeffery, jun. ; Ratham, 
Chichester, November 10, 1864. 


Ornithological Notes from Shetland. By Henry L. i M.D. 
(Continued from page 9405). 


Ring Ouzel. — On the Ist of October a ring ouzel was seen at the 
Burn of Watley, upon the very spot where I saw a bird of the same 
species last June ; and onthe 2lst of October, after a very severe gale 
from the north-east, I shot a fine specimen in the garden at Halli- 
garth. In colour it precisely resembled an adult female, the semi- 
lunar mark upon the breast being clouded with light dusky brown, 
and the bill having no yellow upon it, except at the base of the under 
mandible ; but dissection proved it to be a male, and its immature 
age was indicated by the peculiar appearance at the angle of the 
mouth. The bird was extremely shy and restless, flitting from tree to 
tree, seldom remaining for many seconds upon the same branch, and 
always, as it flew, uttering a sound which was similar to the well- 
known “ chat-chat” of the wheatear. The stomach contained a few 
mountain ash berries, and the extraordinary quantity of fat upon 
various parts of the body afforded ample proof of previous good 
living. 

Sclavonian Grebe (Podiceps cornutus).—Although a winter seldom 
passes without one or more individuals of this species being observed 
in this neighbourhood, specimens are very difficult to obtain. One 
which was shot in a fresh-water loch, about a mile from the sea, was 
brought to me on the 2nd of October. It was a female, in a state of 
plumage similar to that described in Morris’s ‘ Birds’ as being pecu- 
liar to autumn. The stomach was completely filled with fibrous roots 
and a large quantity of feathers, some of which, when washed and 
dried, closely resembled those upon the throat and fore neck of the 
bird itself. The iris was of two colours, a narrow ring surrounding 
the pupil being white, the outer ring crimson, tinged with vermilion ; 
from the angle of the mouth to the front of the eye there was a naked 
streak of the latter colour. . This species, although occasionally ob- 
served in fresh water, seems to prefer some quiet inlet of the sea, 
where it may usually be seen diving in shallow water among rocks 
and floating weeds. Its rarity has prevented me from becoming well 
acquainted with its habits, but it is said to be very shy and watchful, 
and to be capable of remaining [submerged for more than a minute 
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atatime. It usually dives when threatened with danger ; therefore 
it was not a little to my surprise that when one was fired at last 
winter, by a lad who was lying concealed among the rocks, it merely 
swam away from the spot, not diving until it had proceeded for about 
sixty yards. I was also concealed at the time, and observed, by means 
of a telescope, that the bird did nothing more than start slightly and 
quicken its pace as the shot fell around it. 

Redwing. — Small flocks of redwings appeared at intervals during 
the month of October, entirely stripping every mountain ash of its 
berries, and then betaking themselves to the meadows. 

_ Mealy Redpole. — A small flock of mealy redpoles arrived early in § 

October, and a few more about the end of the month. In fine weather 
they may be observed upon the cliffs and upon exposed hill-sides, 
but rain and high winds soon drive them to the shelter of enclosed 
grounds, 

Jack Snipe usually appear in October, but in no great numbers. 
This season the first one was seen on the 7th, and on being disturbed ] 
it alighted upon the beach about a hundred yards distant, and imme- 
diately commenced searching among the drified weed. ‘This species 
does not breed here. It frequents the same grounds which are pre- 
ferred by the common snipe, but lies closer, and will frequently alight } 
very close to the spot from which it has been disturbed. _ 

Longtailed Duck. — The first longtailed ducks were both seen and 
heard on the 8th of October (wind N.E.), but their number is 
increasing very slowly. In rough weather they nearly always leave 
the sheltered voes and fly seaward, for what reason it is difficult to 
imagine ; at such times, instead of diving for food, they merely sit 
facing the gale, paddling with their feet in order to keep themselves 
from drifting to leeward, or, when such means are not sufficient, 
making up their lost way by short flights, keeping so close to the sur- 
face as to strike the water with their wings. | 

Ring Dove.—.The ring dove is very rare here, only appearing after 
high winds from S.W. or S.E. I saw one on the 16th of October, and 
another on the 29th. The latter is a young bird, and is still in this 
neighbourhood: unlike the old ones, it does not seek solitude, and 
appears to be very desirous of associating with the tame pigeons, but 
this they will not permit, and the instant it appears among them they 
dash wildly to their home, manceuvring and dodging as if a hawk were 
in pursuit. Occasionally it alights upon the roof of the house, but the 
greater portion of its time is passed in the stubble fields. 

Goldeneye: Escape of Birds by Diving. — Goldeneyes are now 


| 
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tolerably abundant, both upon the coast and among the lochs. One 
which was shot in the latter situation, about ten days ago, had the 
stomach filled with sand, small stones, and the empty skins of some 
larve about half an inch in length. During the winter months a few 
of these birds are almost constantly to be seen upon the voe at Balta- 
sound, sometimes in deep water, but, when undisturbed, diving within 
a few yards of the shore, where they feed largely upon the various 
Mollusca which abound among the rocks. When they are employed 
in this manner it is easy to approach within shot by running up as 
they dive, and waiting for their reappearance ; and in this way young 
birds especially may be obtained, for they are far less wary than the 
old ones. Occasionally, after having dropped a goldeneye or a tufted 
duck, it has disappeared beneath the surface, and I have seen it no 
more ; and the circumstance was a sore perplexity to me until about 
a fortnight ago, when the mystery was partly explained. A friend of 
mine fired his last charge at a goldeneye, which fell, slightly wounded, 
into a mill-dam, instantly dived, reappeared for a moment and dived 
again, before I was able to hasten up with a fresh supply of ammuni- 
tion. My friend, having reloaded, remained upon one side of the 
pool; I waited at the one opposite, and, setting a dog to guard the 
mouths of two deep burns, we eagerly watched for the bird, but we 
watched in vain, for at the end of about half-an-hour not so much as 
a feather had been seen. Resolved not to lose so favourable an op- 
portunity of ascertaining the fate of many a lost duck, we raised the 
sluice and proceeded to drain the pool, one of us constantly watching 
the water as it flowed through, while the other wandered round the 
banks, keeping a constant look-out upon every side. ‘The bird could 
not have escaped, neither could it have died without floating up, and 
that it had not risen since its second dive we both felt perfectly con- 


vinced; therefore, in our eagerness to unravel the mystery, we did not — 


grudge the loss of the next two hours, when, the pool having become 
shallow and greatly reduced in size, we sent in the dog. Soon after- 
wards I observed a slight bubbling near the sluice, and, guessing its 


cause, instantly ran down the stream towards the sea; but the duck 


must have passed me while I was climbing the wall which crossed my 
path, for we soon afterwards discovered it flopping about, in a shallow 
part of the stream, a long way further down. One wing was so much 
injured by the shot as to prevent flight, and, although we naturally 
felt sorry for the poor bird, it was a matter of no small satisfaction to 
have ascertained, nearly beyond doubt, that the goldeneye, like 
the grebes and some other birds, eludes its enemies by entirely 
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submerging every part except the bill, for in that manner alone could it 
have so long escaped our search. No doubt many a well-worn story 
of a wounded bird drowning itself, by holding on to the weeds at the 
bottom of the water, may be thus accounted for. I know many ex- 
cellent observers who would as soon deny that a duck can swim as 
renounce their belief in this suicidal tendency, upon the part of the 
cormorants and the shags at least; “for,” they say, “we have seen 
them grasping at the weeds with their bills;” so have I, but I have 
also seen them take hold of a finger or a rope, or anything within 
reach, but never deliberately riding at anchor in the manner de- 
scribed. It should also be borne in mind that most land birds will, 
when wounded, cling firmly, either with bill or feet, to the herbage 
upon which they often fall. 

Blackcap. — Another very rare visitor, a blackcap (Sy/lvia atrica- 
pilla), appeared in the garden on the 22nd of October, when a strong 
east wind was blowing. It was a male in good plumage, and in the 
stomach I found a few currants and some large flies. I was at a loss 
to know how the currants had been procured so late in the year, but, 
after a careful search, discovered several of a similar kind hanging 
withered upon a half-hidden bush. 

Redbreasted Merganser.—There are still very few mergansers to be 
seen, but after the first really cold weather flocks are sure to arrive 
upon all parts of the coast. Owing to their extreme watchfulness they 
are very seldom shot. 

Snipe are already abundant in the low grounds, although there has 
been scarcely any frost upon the hills. I frequently find them among 
turnips, and only a few days ago saw as many as five rise almost 
simultaneously, and so close together that all were within easy shot 
from the spot upon which I stood. 

Rock Pipit.— According to their usual custom, rock pipits are 
now visiting the garden, where they procure abundance of food among 
the fallen leaves. It is not at all unusual to see them sitting in trees. 
Sometimes they visit the house-windows, and perseveringly endeavour 
to catch the flies through the panes; I even observed one enter the 
house and take a half-torpid “ blue-bottle” from the angle of a wall. 

Greenfinch. — On the 28th of October a gale from N.E. brought a 
small flock of greenfinches, and other flocks have since arrived. Only 
one other instance of the occurrence of this species in meee parts has 
been recorded. 

The only other arrivals during the month of October occurred in 
the following order :— 
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October 3; wind S.W. Two bramblings (male and female); the 
first snow buntings ; and the first widgeon, an immature male. 
October 4; wind S.W. A willow wren. 

October 13; wind N.E. The first tufted duck. 

October 17 ; wind strong N.E. Eighteen glaucous gulls flew south- 
wards: the first this season. 

October 18; wing strong N.E. The first common buntings. 

October 21; wind N. Seven fieldfares (first of the season); and 
the first blackbird, a male. 

October 22; wind E. The first hooper flew southwards. — 

October 23; wind strong N.E. A very large flock of fieldfares. 
(Left on the 28th ; wind N.E.) 

October 30; wind light N.E. A chiffchaff, and a male chaffinch. © 


Henry L. Saxby. 
Baltasound, Shetland, 


October 31, 1864. 


Ornithological Notes from Lanarkshire. 
By Epwarp R. Atston, Esq. 


Red Grouse.—Without venturing an opinion on the vexed question 
of the identity of the red and willow grouse (Lagopus scoticus and 
I. Saliceti), I have jotted down the following notes on the habits of 
our native species, as I believe that a fuller account of the “life and 
conversation” of the two birds may be of some use in deciding the 
question. Neither Yarrell nor Morris notice the habit of the cock 
grouse, of sitting ‘on a hillock, or “know,” and crowing at dawn, 
which practice is continued from September until the hen commences 
to sit, especially on clear frosty mornings: the cry is peculiar, and 
not easily described ; that of the female is a strange nasal croak, 
which some poachers can imitate to perfection. As far as can be 
judged from written words, the notes of our species seem to differ 
considerably from those of the willow grouse, as described by Mr. 
Wheelwright in Dr. Bree’s beautiful work on the ‘ Birds of Europe’ 
(vol. iii. p. 215). It is very difficult to express the cries of birds in 
writing, but the crow of the red grouse might perhaps be expressed 
by “ bek-bek-bek,” which is very different from the “ errackackackah” 
which Mr. W. ascribes to the Norwegian species; nor does the note 
of our hen grouse answer to his “hjan, hjan.” This difference of the 
notes is, at least, worthy of further investigation. Often the cock may 
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be seen to rise several feet in the air, and then drop down again on 
the same spot. The coveys unite, often about September, in “‘ packs,” 
sometimes in great numbers; these, again, are broken up by the 
pairing of the birds, which took place this year about the end of No- 
vember. This early pairing is remarkable, as the hen does not lay 
(in this neighbourhood at least) until the month of March. Here, 
and, as far as I can learn, throughout Scotland, grouse are never seen 
in anything deserving the name of underwood, unless they have been 
driven into it by shooters: will Mr. Norman pardon my inquiring 
whether this may not have been the case with the grouse which he 
flushed and shot in Yorkshire in low thickets of birch, willow and 
braken ? (see Zool. 9054). When frightened they often fly to curious 
places ; thus on the 12th of August this year a cock grouse settled in 
a garden at a considerable distance from any moor, and close to 
where some men were working. Neither does this species affect 
long and robust heather, it being well known to sportsmen that 
a covey will seldom remain long in such places, even when driven 
into it. The great variety in colour in this species is well known; 
much of this appears to depend upon age. Young birds have, in 
winter, a great deal of white on the lower breast and belly, and about 
the beak and eyes; they also have the greater and lesser under wing- 
coverts both white: while old males often have the belly nearly black 
at that season, with hardly any white spots; and many of them have 
the lesser under wing-coverts dark brown. Grouse increase decidedly 
in weight towards the end of the season; males then average (in this 
district) about twenty-four ounces, females about twenty ounces; 
however, they sometimes are much heavier; an old male killed in 
November weighed twenty-eight ounces ; a female shot at the same 
time, twenty-four ounces. 

Sparrowhawk. — In June a brood of young birds of this species 
were placed in a cage, and in two days the old hawks brought them 
ten birds, namely, two young peewits, two young thrushes, a skylark, 
a meadow pipit, two young chaffinches, a willow wren, and another 
newly-hatched squab. This shows how destructive these hawks are 
among the smaller birds: I have known a male sparrowhawk kill a 
full-grown partridge. 

Fieldfare. — These birds have been very plentiful this winter (as 
noticed by the Rev. F. O. Morris in a recent letter to the ‘ Times’); 
the flocks also arrived here sooner than usual, appearing at the end 
of September: Yarrell says that the fieldfare is seldom seen until the 
beginning of November. At first they inhabited the woods, feeding 
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principally on the berries of the rowan, or mountain ash ; later in the 
season they resort to the moors and upland pastures. After feeding 
on the fruit of the dog-rose the dung is of a bright scarlet colour; the 
skins of the rowans are rolled up into little balls by the action of 
the gizzard. In the stomach of one which I dissected no grit or 
pebbles were found, but plenty of seeds, which agrees with Mr. 
Boulton’s observations on the Bohemian waxwing (Zool. 8882). 

Whinchat.— Rather an uncommon bird in this neighbourhood. 
The gizzard of one which I examined in July was full of the limbs of 
those destructive insects commonly called “long-legs” (Tipule), of 
which the bird must have destroyed an immense quantity. 

Robin. — The scarcity of robins, of which so many of your corre- 
spondents complained in 1863, is not observed here: this winter they 
are particularly plentiful, more so indeed than almost any other species, 


except the chaffinch. It is common enough for these birds to take 


refuge in houses in severe weather, but I do not think that it is usual 
for them to return to the same retreat for several seasons in suc- 
cession: one has inhabited the ground-floor of this house for the last 
two winters, and has lately returned for the third time. He is per- 
fectly tame, finds his way through the various passages with great 
ease, and evidently knows what glass is, for he is careful never to 
dash against the windows, as birds so often do. 

Meadow Pipit.—I1 shot one in July, seated on the topmost branch 
of a young spruce fir about twelve feet high, and in the middle of a 
plantation: is this common? Here the meadow pipit is very plen- 
tiful on the moors : it is called the “ moss-cheeper.” 

Brambling. — This beautiful finch has appeared in large flocks in 
Ayrshire this winter: hitherto it has not been noticed in this neigh- 
bourhood. | 

Creeper. — The creeper is rather a pugnacious bird ; if one settles 
on a tree which is already occupied, a fight is sure to ensue, which 
continues until one is driven away: I have seen a cole tit fly before 
one of these apparently delicate little birds. In 1859 a pair of 
creepers built here in a shed over a saw-pit, within a yard of where 
the men were constantly working; and although the board which 
concealed the nest was twice removed by boys, still they persevered, 
and succeeded in hatching, although not in rearing, their young, 
which were destroyed by a cat. The nest was built of bits of wood, 
shavings and straw, thickly lined with feathers. 

Swallow and Martin.— These birds often nest in strange places: 


m this summer a pair of the latter species built under the wooden cover 
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of a large bell which is rung every day. Two years ago a curious 
circumstance happened at a farm-house near here: a swallow’s nest 
fell down, and only one young bird survived the fall; it was placed 
by some good Samaritan in the nest of a gray wagtail, in a “ dry- 
stone dyke” near the house, where the little foundling was reared J 
along with the young wagtails, and was often visited by its human 
friends. 

Common Sandpiper.— This is usually rather a shy bird, but in 


June a pair built in a rose-bed in our garden, near the river, and & 


within two yards of a walk, along which people were daily passing. 
The nest was very slight, merely a hollow in the ground, thinly lined 
with grass. 


Epwarp R. 
Stockbriggs, Lesmahagow, Lanarkshire, 


December 26, 1864. 


Ornithological Notes from Beverley, Yorkshire. 
By W. W. BouttTon, Esq. 


Great Bustard. — On Friday, November 11th, 1864, I received a 
note from Mr. T. Jones, of Bridlington Quay, stating that he had just 
obtained a specimen of the great bustard, in the flesh, weighing thir- 
teen pounds ; that it was still warm whilst he was writing to me, and § 
that I might have it if I would give the required price. He stated, in 
addition, that it had been picked up in Bridlington Bay, on the 


same day (November llth), by.a man named Welbourn, and that & 


when found floating on the water, although dead, it was quite warm. 
I at once telegraphed to request him to forward it by the following 
train, in the flesh. I also wrote, most particularly begging of him to 
send it as it had been found. To my great disappointment the bird 
arrived, the following morning (November 12th), already skinned. 
This operation had been performed only a very short time previously, 
as it was uncured, and portions of flesh and fat still adhered to the 
skin; whilst the skin itself, the bill, legs, joints, &c., were all of them 
quite soft and supple. The tongue, windpipe and eyes were also 
sent, and by their condition and appearance proved that the bird had 
not been long dead. I again telegraphed for the body, vainly hoping 

that it might yet present many features of interest for dissection, &c., § 
as for instance the stomach, sexual organs, &c. In due time the 
carcass, or what was left of it, arrived, in a condition that divulged 
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the secret of its having been withheld in the first instance, viz., dis- 
emboweled, and trussed for cooking after the most orthodox fashion. 
The heart, liver and stomach were the only viscera remaining, and 
these had been detached from their positions and cleansed. The 
stomach had been emptied of its contents: even the sexual organs 
and kidneys had been cut away, so that the only indications of sex 
remaining were the comparative weight and the plumage. Judging 
by these alone, I have little doubt that my specimen is a female of 
the second or third year. Her weight—thirteen pounds—is con- 
siderably more than that of birds of the year, viz., seven to eight 
pounds ; and the peculiarly slaty gray of the head and neck, and the 
absence of the lateral plumes from the chin, would indicate the female 
sex and imperfect maturity, as the female bustard does not assume 
these elongated feathers on the chin until the third or fourth year 
(see Yarrell, ii. 451 ; Morris, iv. 6). The plumage of my bird is very 
fine, not a feather having been Jost. It must have fallen exhausted 
into the water, or dropped from fear of some threatening hawk, of 
which the bustard entertains a peculiar dread. I am inclined to 
adopt the latter supposition, as the body is in excellent condition, 
and does not present the slightest evidence of exhaustion or starva- 
tion, weighing, when minus head, neck, skin and feathers, legs, wings 
and viscera, rather more than seven pounds. Unable to rise again, it 
had drowned, and must have been picked up very shortly after death, 
as it was still quite warm when found, and did not appear to have 
been many hours dead when I received it. 1 could find no trace of 
internal injury or disease on subsequent dissection. Measurements: 
—Total length from tip of bill to tip of tail, 3 feet 3 inches; height, 
as the bird stands with head and neck slightly bent, from crown of 
head to sole of foot, 2 feet 5} inches; from anterior bend of wing to 
end of longest primary, | foot 114 inches (nearly) ; across wings I most 
unfortunately missed, as Mr. Richardson had got the bird set up before 
I called to obtain the measurements. . Dissection :—As I have before 
said, the body, or rather what was left of it, was in excellent con- 
dition. The heart and liver were perfectly healthy, and seemed to 
me large in proportion to the size of the bird; otherwise they do not 
demand special notice. The tongue, on the other hand, presented 
peculiarities which I think are deserving of comment. Like the 
tongues of other gallinaceous birds, it was rather a fikro-cartilaginous 
expansion—narrow from side to side and pointed at the tip, and 
covered with a thickened, hardened epithelium—than the more 
highly-developed type of the same organ, as we find it in the parrot 
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and the duck. But, as I have already stated, it differed strikingly in 
more than one particular from the tongue of any other gallinaceous 
bird | have hitherto examined ; and thus, earnestly desiring informa- 
tion myself on these matters of deep and mutual interest, | would beg 
to submit to your readers, with humble deference to their superior 
experience and opportunities, the following remarks. At the same 
time I would add that the only magnifying power I have been able to [| 
avail myself ‘of has been & good pocket-lens: this circumstance of 
course renders my deductions more purely conjectural than they 
otherwise might have been. On the tongues of most, if not all, birds § 
may be seen rudimentary papille, or epithelial processes, — types of J 
those more highly-developed papilla which endow the higher animals 
with the sense of taste. It is generally supposed that birds, if not 
altogether destitute of this special sense, do not enjoy it in the same § 
degree of perfection as animals. I cannot believe that birds are com- 
pletely destitute of this sense ; for who can observe a parrot smacking § 
his bill, with every evidence of enjoyment, whilst munching some | 
dainty morsel, without believing that he approves the taste as well 
as the odour of his meal? The sense of taste appears to be more or 
less highly developed and modified in the various species of this great 
family, and occurs to the greatest degree of perfection in those spe- 
cies whose food is soft and tasty, under which circumstances the dis- 
criminating perceptions which the sense of taste conveys to the brain 
are rendered necessary to a correct selection of the food. On the 
other hand, in the case of birds which feed on grain and hard and 
comparatively tasteless substances, we find the tongue so covered 
with hardened epithelium as to reduce by its very thickness the sense 
of taste to a minimum; whilst it serves as a protection to the more 
delicate organism beneath it, from the hard and often sharp sub- 
stances swallowed by these birds, either as food or with their food. 
Even in these birds, however, we find many papille of taste between 
the base of the tongue and the glottis, which convey to ‘my mind 
direct evidence of the existence of the special sense, although it may 
be fto a limited extent. These papille, or epithelial processes, are 
arranged in greater or lesser numbers, and occur in a greater or lesser 
degree of development, like a fringe, along the outer margins and the 
base of the tongue, around the glottis, or aperture. which admits 
atmospheric air into the windpipe and lungs, and beyond the poste- 
rior margin of the glottis. These papille, as I have called them, are 
in some instances very small and few in number, but they are present 
in all birds; and in this lowest form of development we can only 
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suppose that they serve principally as mechanical obstacles to the 
involuntary return of food that has once passed over them, or to the 
accidental entrance of food into the glottis during its passage over 
that orifice to the cesophagus, or perhaps as aids to the introduction 
of food into the mouth in the first instance, by means of their hvok- 
like points. But in the case of the bustard I find them in large 
number, largely developed, and mixed up with undoubted papille of 
taste; so that I can hardly avoid the inference that this bird is en- 


-dowed with the sense of taste to a higher degree than other members 


of its order. The tongue of the bustard presents on either side, 
arranged along its outer margins, a series of twelve pointed and 
hardened papillw. The tenth and particularly the eleventh of these 
papillae are much larger than the rest. They are directed outwards 
and backwards, and resemble very strongly the pointed papille to be 
seen upon the dorsal surface of the tongues of some animals, both 
carnivorous and herbivorous, as the lion, ox, &c. At its base is a 
double row of similar but smaller papilla, about fifteen in all, and 
arranged in the form of the letter V, as it is written, the point of the 
V being directed forwards. Between these papille and the glottis is 
a space studded over with the true papillez of taste. Fringing the lips 
of the glottis is another row of the pointed and hardened papille on 
either side, which terminate in two large papille or processes. Pos- 
teriorly to these is an arrangement of similar horny epithelial points 
or papille, fringing round and studding over two nearly circular 
fibrous or cartilaginous surfaces. These papilla are more or less 
flattened from above downwards, to admit of the food more readily 
gliding over their superior surfaces. The object of these several 
papille or epithelial processes would appear to be chiefly threefold, 
viz., lst, mechanically, to aid the introduction of food into the mouth, 
and to prevent its involuntary return; 2ndly, mechanically, to pre- 
vent food finding admission through the glottis into the windpipe 
during its passage over it; 3rdly, it may be, from their numbers, po- 
sition, form and variety, to endow the bustard with a more highly 
developed sense of taste than other members of its family. Stomach 
muscular, but less so than in any gallinaceous bird I have dissected. 
Its internal surface is covered with a thickened and corrugated mu- 
cous membrane. These corrugations or ridges are arranged in a cir- 
cular direction around a central, circular, tendonous expansion, from 
which the muscular walls of the organ contract and exert their 
squeezing powers during the process of digestion. More correctly, 
perhaps, should I describe the direction of these ridges were I to say 
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that they are arranged on either side of the organ in a series of con- 
centric half-circles, which, meeting a second series of similar half- 
circles, complete the ring around the central tendon. This arrauge- 
ment is the same on both sides or halves of the organ, which are 
symmetrical. The ridges themselves are hardened, but not to the 
same extent as in other members of the order (Gallinz), and are evi- 
dently designed for a similar purpose, viz., that of crushing and 
mixing together the contents of the stomach. The whole structure, 


so peculiarly modified in its parts, would suggest a varied dietary of & 


vegetable and animal substances, but indicating a preference for these 
in their softest and most readily assimilable forms. As I have already 
stated, the organ had been carefully emptied of its contents and well 
washed previously to my receiving it. A note from Mr. Jones has, 
however, just arrived, in which he tells me that “ the stomach was 
filled to distention with very fine green grass, but not a particle of 
grit.” This was altogether a voluntary statement on the part of Mr. 
Jones, as I had not asked him for the information. He also states 
that the sex of the bird was female, and that he believes her to have 
been fully mature. On this point I beg still to differ with him, for 
the reasons already assigned. I have been to-day to Scorbro, the 
seat of Mr. James Hall, and took that opportunity of inspecting two 
specimens of the great bustard in his collection, which had been cap- 
tured in this East Riding: one, a female, was evidently a bird of the 
year ; it was taken alive in the neighbourhood of Scorbro, about forty 
years ago, and Mr. Hall had it tethered upon his lawn: the other, an 
old male, Mr. Hall forgets the history of; he thinks that it was taken 
not far from Doncaster, but certainly in Yorkshire. In former times, 
when our Yorkshire wolds were a wild undulating sheep-walk, this 
noble bird was not uncommon, and reared its young on those plains 
which the discoveries of modern chemistry and agriculture have trans- 
formed into a perfect garden, capable of the very highest results 
of cultivation. 

Shoveller.— On November 12th, 1864, a female of this peculiar 
duck was shot on the River Hull, near the hamlet of Wilfholme, 
about nine miles above Beverley, by Thomas Verity, of this town. 
The shoveller has become a rare bird in this neighbourhood. I have 
only seen two specimens in the flesh, both of which are in my own 
collection ; one is a mature male, the other a female of the year. 

Hoopoe.—At page 9361 I recorded the capture of two hoopoes neat 
Flamborough. In that communication I stated that I had been 
informed of the second capture, on good authority. I have since 
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ascertained that, although a second specimen had been shot near 
Flamborough, the capture was not since the one shot on September 
21st, 1864, but no less than three years ago. I have purchased this 
bird through Mr. M. Bailey, of Flamborough, and have received with 
it the following history. Mr, Bailey says: —“It was shot in the 
month of June, 1861, by Aaron Chew, gamekeeper, of Flamborough, 
in the Danes-Dyke, near that place.” 

Brambling Finch and Fieldfare.—1 have never known such flocks 
of bramblings occur near Beverley as have visited us this autumn. In 
former years I have met with a few of these birds every autumn, but 
this year (1864) they have appeared in flocks like fieldfares. Field- 
fares, too, have visited us in unusual numbers, and this fact perhaps 
appears more marked, as last year we had fewer of the winter mi- 
gratory birds than I ever recollect. , 


W. W. Bou ton. 
Beverley, December 8, 1864. 


Ornithological Notes from Ulceby, Lincolnshire. 
By Joun Corpzanx, Esq. 


Redwing, Plover, &c. — I have frequently heard remarks lately on 
the unusually large number of fieldfares and redwings which have 
arrived on our eastern shores this autumn; and these remarks have 
been made by persons who are not in the habit of making ornitholo- 
gical observations. With regard to this neighbourhood, I never 
remember fieldfares and redwings more plentiful, particularly the 
redwing, many of our tal] old hedgerows, which this autumn looked 
quite scarlet with haws, being literally crowded with these birds; 
while in the low meadow-grounds large flocks of fieldfares may gene- 
rally be seen feeding. In the stubble fields near the Humber are 
flocks of snow buntings, and in much greater numbers than have ap- 
peared since the severe winter of 1860—6]. Up to the middle of 
December immense flights of green plovers have frequented the low 
grounds. These birds did not arrive in any quantity till fully a month 
afier the usual time of arrival. This circumstance was probably 
owing to the unusually dry season: as soon as the ground became 
thoroughly saturated with the heavy rains early in November, the 
plovers arrived. This week (December 17th), with the exception of a 
few scattered flocks, the peewits have left us, and their place is taken 
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by golden plovers. This day I saw large flocks of these birds, feeding 
on the wheat lands in the marsh, one flock alone containing several 
hundred birds. I have invariably observed that some days before the 
breaking out of severe weather immense flights of golden plovers, 
coming from the North, arrive in the marshes bordering the Humber, 
and on the first severe night’s frost they leave us again. ‘The pee- 
wits are even more sensitive to the coming change, for the greater 
portion will depart before the arrival of their golden brethren. Here 
it is considered a sure sign of severe winter when large flocks of field- 
fares, redwings and plovers arrive in the marshes. This rule, how- 
ever, does not hold good in all cases, for I have known equally large 
flights of peewits in the low grounds during the whole of a mild and 
open season. Mr. Morris, in a letter lately addressed to the ‘ Times,’ 
remarks on the almost total absence, this year, of the wild geese which 
are seen during the autumn in Yorkshire. The same has been the 
case in this county: as yet I have only seen one small flock of geese. 
In a second letter to the ‘Times’ Mr. Morris quotes extracts from the 
letters of correspondents in various parts of the country, from which 


it appears that wild geese have been observed in large numbers on 


the western side of the country. It would be difficult to determine to 
what cause we are to attribute this remarkable decrease in the wild 
geese on the eastern shores of England, and the corresponding large 
increase in the redwings, plovers, &c. If the arrival of some species, 
—as the little snow bunting and golden piover,—in such unusual num- 
bers, is an indication of the immediate approach of severe weather, 
this cause will not account for the presence of such large flocks of 
the northern Merulide in the neighbourhood weeks before the com- 
mencement of severe weather, and, up to a few days since, a remark- 
ably mild and open season. As yet we know little of the cause 
which induces some species of birds to frequent a favourite locality, 
at certain seasons, for some years, and then, without any apparent 
cause, to. disappear. Are the movements of these large flocks of 
birds caused by any increase or decrease in their favourite food, or 
from an unerring instinct which warns them a severe season is ap- 
proaching? ‘This do we know, however, that 


“ There is a Power whose care 7 
Teaches their way along that pathless coast,— 
The desert and illimitable air,— 
Lone wandering, but not lost.” 


I am inclined to think that these apparently eccentric movements 
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almost entirely depend upon the supply of food to be obtained, and 
that the large flocks of fieldfares and redwings have been attracted to 
the neighbourhood by the plentiful supply of haws which redden all 
the hedge-rows, whilst the almost total absence of wild geese may 
perhaps be occasioned by the dry summer and autumn, seasons felt 
more severely on the eastern side of the county, and the geese have 
thus been driven to seek some favourite food in the moister climate 
and greener and more plentiful vegetation of the western counties. 
Although we have had no wild geese, two small flocks of wild swans 
have been seen in the Humber, one flock containing six birds, all of 
which were shot; the other, containing seven birds, is still at large. 


Joun CORDEAUX. 
Uleeby, Lincolnshire, December 17, 1864. 


— 


Ornithological Notes from West Sussex. 
By W. JEFFERY, jun., Esq. 


Great Crested Grebe.—On the 12th of November, 1864, I had a 
great crested grebe from Sidlesham, which had been killed in-Pagham 
Harbour. This bird proved on dissection to be a male, and, having 
little or no crest, 1 suppose is a bird of the year, as, according to 
Yarrell, they do not lose the crest after having once attained it. In 
the stomach I found, beside some small fish, a hard cram of feathers, 
fish-bones, &c., nearly filling the stomach. Yarrell suggests that the 
grebes “ reproduce at will” the indigestible portions of food swallowed. 
Another specimen was killed near Selsey, about the 27th of December, 
and is now in my collection. It is a female, and has a tolerably per- 
fect crest. The stomach contained, as usual, a quantity of feathers, 
but not in so compact a mass as I have previously observed in this 
species; there were also six or seven small fishes and a shrimp, 
surrounding this mass, but not mixed up with it. 

Great Northern Diver.—An adult female of this species was brought 
me on the 6th of December, having been killed that day in the Bosham © 
arm of Chichester Harbour. This specimen weighed seven pounds, 
and measured from the base of the bill to the tip of the tail two feet 
four inches; bill along the ridge three inches. In the first stomach 
Were two flat fish, each abeut four inches long, and in the second 
stomach a quantity of fishes’ bones and a large shrimp. Another bird 
of the same species was seen in company with this one, and was after- 
wards shot. {I examined it the next day, and found it to be about 
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two inches longer than my bird, and in the immature or sombre 
plumage, in which state it is not unfrequently met with on this coast 
during the winter months, but specimens in the adult — are 
rare. 
Stock Dove-—On the 14th of December I saw two stock doves in 4 
Chichester Market, which had been killed on the coast. This bird is 
a winter visitant in Sussex, though possibly a few remain to breed, 
Two were shot at a pond on the Downs, about the 30th of May 
last. a 

Bartailed Godwit.—Kight of these birds were exhibited for sale at 
a shop in Chichester on the 14th of December. A few bartailed god- 


wits appear to remain through the winter with us, and I have re- 2 


marked that, generally, some are killed about the first severe frost 
that we get. 

Redbreasted Merganser.—\ have seen several in the plumage of the | 
female and young, but not a single adult male. : 

Fieldfare and Redwing.— Fieldfares and redwings have both 
appeared in increased numbers during the late frost; the former seem 
to keep much in the vicinity of the Downs, while the latter frequent 


meadows and lowlands, feeding on grubs, &c. On the 27th of 4 


December I observed, by the aid of a pocket telescope, as many as 
six or seven fieldfares feeding on the berries of one small juniper bush; © 
at the same time a missel thrush and a blackbird were busily engaged q 
devouring holly-berries. 


W. JEFFERY, jun. 
Ratham, Chichester, January 6, 1865. 


Ornithological Notes from the Scilly Islands. (Communicated by 
EDWARD HEARLE Ropp, Esq.) 


Tresco Abbey, Thursday, December 22, 1864.—The late cold 
weather on the mainland has driven a few birds to the islands. The 
first intimation of a migratorial movement was the killing of eight 
woodcocks on the eastern islands on the 15th of December, after an 
easterly wind, followed by a few more killed on the Abbey Hill a day 
or so after (a very small and partial flight). A considerable number 
of shorteared owls arrived at the same time, and one or two longeared 
owls. On the 19th there were a few gray plovers on the beaches, and 
a decided arrival of small divers: saw one or two dabchicks and 
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others which I could not identify. Saw chaffinches, linnets, green- 
finches, and a blue tit in the garden—all fresh arrivals. On the 20th, 
after a great fall of rain, wind S. to N.W., and getting colder, we found 
two couples of full snipes and two couples and a half of jack snipes by 
the side of a pool of rain-water, where a lot of school-boys were playing 
and sailing their boats: this was part of a great migration. The same 
evening I found about thirty full snipes by the Abbey Pool. Snipes 
were very noisy at night. Yesterday, the 21st, we went to St. Mary’s; 
found an immense flight of jack snipes and a good many full snipes; 


the latter very wild: killed sixteen full snipes and twenty-five jack 


snipes, making a total of twenty couples and a half, in a very short 
time, we having started for St. Mary’s late. I had four jack snipes 
and one full snipe on the ground at once, and killed six jack snipes 
without moving from one place. Saw some shorteared owls and field- 
fares. To-day, the 22nd, we went to St. Mary’s again; wind S.E. to 
N.E. I did not expect to get much; we found a good many full 
snipes, desperately wild, and the remains of yesterday’s flight of jack 
snipes; killed six full snipes and eight jacks. A quantity of lapwings, 
plovers and a few golden plovers flying about in a restless way, as if 
lately arrived; the high ground at St. Mary’s alive with thrushes, red- 
wings and fieldfares, with the usual large number of blackbirds and larks, 
and a few snipes in small wisps on the highest downs, as if just come. 
There are unusually large numbers of widgeons and teals on the pools, 
and a few shovellers. Starlings remarkably scarce; I have observed 
a decrease in their numbers for several years past. I can think of no 
more ornithological news to tell you, but if this weather continues you 
will probably hear of some fun here. The wind is now N.E., a gale; 
thermometer 42°, | 
Christmas Day.—I resume my journal of shooting experiences this 
evening. Yesterday, the cold weather continuing, we started for 
St. Mary’s; wind east, and a slight film of ice on some of the pools. 
We found a few snipes, and some arrived while we were shooting ; 
they were all, even the jacks, wild. The bag was ten couples of 
snipes, three teals, one water rail, one golden plover, one rabbit and a 
bittern. I was looking with my setter “ Don” for a wounded snipe, 
when he drew on, and stood in a desperately thick field of rushes ; 
expecting to see the snipe before him, | followed a narrow path, and 
saw the bittern crouching on the ground between myself and the dog: 
he heard or saw me, and I observed the quick motion of his snake 
like head as he turned it towards me, and proceeded to get off the 
ground accordingly ; this he made rather a bad hand of, and I could 
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only observe the attempt at sticking his legs out behind, in which he 
rather failed, and the peculiar lapwing or heron curve which his wings 
took as he flew: I did not see whether he carried his head back on 
his shoulders or straight out, for having only No. 10 shot in the gun 
I was obliged to knock him down before he had time to execute any 
very startling manceuvres: he seems to be a good specimen: the vivid 
colouring of the head and legs in Gould’s plate is not overdone, 
The living bird was quite different to stuffed specimens: I particularly § 
remarked the beautiful blwe feathers on the head (these must be looked § 
at by sunlight) and the colouring about the bill and legs. I shall 
write to Vingoe to have him set ap, I think in a standing position, with 
the feathers on the neck rather rampant than couchant. To-day, after 
church, I made a tour of the ponds with the biggest telescope I could 
lay hands on. There were about twenty snipes, a hunded and fifty 
widgeons, fifty to seventy wild ducks, fifteen teals, eight shieldrakes, 
a large flock of coots, moorhens, water rails, a heron, lapwings, ringed 
plovers, herring gulls, one gull unknown, and a perfect host of starlings, § 
redwings, thrushes, blackbirds and a stray fieldfare or two, all within 
range of the glass at once. The strange gull I could not identify: | 
rather larger than a kittiwake, very pointed tern-like blue wings with 
a white border, and very rapid flight: it might have been a skua, but 
I do not know.* The thermometer has scarcely been below 30°, but 
there was just the slightest white frost this morning, and it felt very 
cold in the afternoon, though it was 39° in the garden shaded. You 
- will hear from me again soon if the frost continues. 
The Land’s End snipes do not appear to have come here yet, but 
_we shall see what St. Mary’s will show to-morrow. A small flight of 
cocks have arrived, mostly heavy light-coloured birds; we have only 
killed twenty, and that is pretty nearly all that came. This cold 
weather must bring game soon. I saw seven or eight shorteared owls 
yesterday. A singular dearth of little birds in the gardens, nothing to 
be seen but sparrows. You will not hear again from me till Friday, 
when there may be something to talk about. We had a decided snow- 
storm this evening. Thermometer 37°. | 

Tresco Abbey, New Year’s Day.— Non homini cuivis contingit,” 
to see snipes feeding with the poultry in front of the drawing-room 
window; that happened, however, here yesterday, and it was a pretty 
sight to see an old turkey cock pursue a snipe by the Abbey Pool. 
What marvellous facilities are htre for an admirer of Nature! I can 
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* Blackheaded gull.— 
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sit and see any amount of wild fowl from the windows, and watch 
their habits with a telescope. No rare ducks have arrived yet, but 
this renewal of cold weather ought to bring some. Besides the large 
flocks of wild ducks and widgeons which have been accumulating on 
the pool there was nothing to-day but six pochards and a female 
goldeneye. A fresh flight of snipes seems to have come with the gale 
yesterday and to-day. This wind has brought some goldfinches 
and linnets, and I saw a pair of goldcrests in the garden to-day, 
but the little birds generally keep close till a gale has subsided, 
when we see its results. ‘To-morrow we hope for a heavy day at 
St. Mary’s. 

January 5, 1865.—Your account in the ‘ Zoologist’ pleased me 
much, and was all new to me: I will return it on Monday, not having 
quite done with it yet. You may tell your friends who inquire for me 
that I am coming home soon, but really I cannot say when. St. 
Mary’s yesterday yielded forty-five snipes, one woodcock and one teal 
to our united efforts. We struggled hard to get fifty, but it was no 
go. This was something like a day’s sport; it will be difficult to 
beat it. It required pretty good shooting, as the birds were wild; 
there are enough left, however, for another good day, if we have luck. 
I prophesied a heavy bag from the numbers by the pool at Tresco. 
Besides the redwings and starlings in almost increased numbers, we 
have now got plenty of linnets, chaffinches and a few fieldfares. No 
fresh larks, which I rather marvel at. There was a single missel 
thrush on St. Agnes, and a large flock of goldfinches on St. Mary’s. 
We saw and heard a chiffchaff quite merry and well in the garden 
yesterday, and a goldcrest or two. A few blackstarts, mostly young 
birds (an old male is a rarity), and I think there are rather more wag- 
tails than usual. My friend shot a female sparrowhawk yesterday ; 
a pair have been cruising about after the starlings for some evenings 
past. No fresh ducks or shore birds. | 


Glossy Ibis in Dublin Bay. — On the 15th I met with the glossy ibis (Ibis falca- 
nellus) on the Muglin Rock, in this Bay. I did not procure it, on account of my gun 
missing fire. I had been informed some days previously that a bird of all colours, and 
the shape of a (“ crane” anglice heron), was to be seen about Dalkey Island ; this 
most probably was the same bird, the sun shining on it giving it the appearance of 
“all colours.°—H, Blake-Knox ; Dalkey, Co. Dublin, November 20, 1864.. 

Anecdote of a Pair of Storks. — “ Fn the spring of 1862 a peasant of Eimsbiithel, 
vear Hamburgh, observing that the thatched roof of his house was suffering greatly 


_ under the considerable weight of a stork’s nest which had for many years occupied the 
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same place, felt himself under the, to him, very unpleasant necessity of destroying 
the much-honoured nest, which, when removed, in order to repair the damage done to 
the house, proved to be more than sufficient to fill an ordinary-sized waggon. The 
repairs being fully executed, the peasant then replaced, to the best of his ability, the 
destroyed nest ; but when the occupants arrived it did not please them, and although 
the female, after much apparent concern, as well as improvement on the part of her. 
self and mate, laid her eggs, she could not feel at ease, and the result was that about 
April 15th she threw them out. The writer of these lines occupied a room which cum- 
manded a view of the above-mentioned house, and took great interest in the extra- 
ordinary birds, and, when she saw the eggs roll down the thatch, proceeded at once to 
the spot, where she found one of the eggs still unbroken.” The above curious account 
was handed to me by the writer, who also presented me with the unbroken egg.— 
Communicated by J. H. Gurney, M.P. 

Little Bittern near Weston-super-Mare.—A little bittern was flushed and killed out 
of a withy-bed at Bleadon, a small village near Weston-supcr-Mare, one day about 
the middle of last October. Its plumage agreed with the description given in Morris's 
‘ British Birds’ of a bird of the year—Murray A. Mathews ; Weston-super-Mare. 

E99 of the Moa. — A moa’s egg is now being exhibited at Messrs. Bethune and 
Hunter's offices. It is about 10 inches long and 5 inches in diameter, of a dirty white 
colour. It was found at the Kaikoros, in the middle island, under singular circum- 
‘stances. A labourer in Mr. Fyffe’s employ, who was digging the foundation for 
a house, came upon the egg, and, unfortunately, with his pick broke some portions of 
the shell. It} was found in the hands of a skeleton of a Maori, who was buried in 
a silting posture, with the egg resting in his hands and held opposite to his head, 
The egg has been placed in a box of rimu, and protected with a sheet of glass on the 
top. In a drawer beneath, securely covered with glass, are the fragments of the shell, 
which have been carefully preserved. The injury, as the egg is placed in the box, is 
not perceptible, and it appears to be perfect—Nelson Examiner. 

Egg of the Moa. — Having heard from my brother, Archdeacon Hadfield, of the 
discovery of the moa’s egg, before reading the letter in the ‘ Times’ of the 14th inst., 
I intended communicating the fact, but, having been anticipated, it now only remains 
for me to make a few remarks on what has been published, after comparing it with my 
brother's statement, for, according to that, the breadth of the recently-discovered egg 
is at least a third greater than bas been represented. The Archdeacon says :—* One 
side was broken by the man’s pickaxe, but, that part being hidden by the glass case, 
the egg looks perfect, and is a wonderful object. I measured it as nearly as I could: 
it is quite 10 inches long, and 63 inches in width.” The Melbourne correspondent of 
the ‘ Times, quoting from the ‘ Nelson Examiner,’ says that the egg “ is about 10 
inches in length, and 5 inches in diameter ;” but this appears to be a mistake, or the 
egg of the moa is widely different in shape from that of the Zpyornis and the ostrich. 
An egg of the latter, prucured at the Cape of Good Hope in 1837, and of which a 
description has already appeared (Zool. 5683), is 6§, inches in length, 53, inches in 
diameter, and 19 inches in circumference lengthwise, though erroneously said to be 
16} inches in circumference lengthwise (therefore of greater size than the largest 
ostrich’s egg in Mr. Rowley’s collection; see Zool. 9191). The major axis of the 
largest egg of the Aipyornis is “ 124 inches, minor axis, 93 inches, great circumference 
34%, inches.” Though the circumference of the moa’s egg is not given, owing pro- 
bably to its being enclosed in a case, and lying on its fractured side, still we may 
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safely reckon that it is little short of 30 inches lengthwise, by about 21 inches in cir- 
cumference breadthwise, and is probably little smaller than the egg of the Zpyornis, 
considering that the one referred to is the largest of the three extant. Though the 
correspondent of the ‘ Times’ revives the old story of the discovery of the moa by the 
“ wandering miners,” I will not discuss that subject; but I think the writer wrong in 
supposing that the finding of this egg tends to prove or bear out the statements 
respecting the recent existence of the moa: we have yet to learn that it is not a fos- 
silized egg that bas been found; for we are told that the shell of the egg of the 
Dinornis, unlike that of the Zpyornis, is comparatively slight, therefore likely to be 
shattered by the heavy blow of a pickaxe; whereas this egg remains perfectly sound, 
except on the side accidently chipped, which goes far to prove its opaqueness. This 
precious and unique object should be secured, if possible, for the British Museum. 
Though I find, on referring to a work on New Zealand, published thirty years ago, 
that the Maories bury their dead in a sitting posture (“ the legs of the dead body 
being tied up in such a position as to cause the knees nearly to touch the chin”), it 
says nothing of their having anything placed in the hands; _ possibly it was an 
ancient custom, though long since fallen into disuse. Probably the egg was intended 
as 2 provision for the journey to the realms above, or, as the Maories say, “‘ possibly to 
the regions below,” or for an offering to propitiate Wiro, the evil spirit, as, during life, 
they use incantations to propitiate the spirit Atua (the lizard). Probably the skeleton 
was that of a chief, for it is unlikely that that of an inferior should have been thus 
highly honoured.—Henry Hadfield ; Ventnor, Isle of Wight, December 16, 1864. 
Great Gray Shrike in Suffolk.— A fine mature male example of the great gray 
shrike (Lanius excubitor) was shot on the 8th of November last, in Outton Wood, near 
Beccles. It was in good condition, being exceeeingly fat. On its dissection the 
remains of an individual of Parus ceruleus were taken from its stomach. — 7. £. 
Gunn ; Norwich. | 
The Stonechat and Whinchat Winter Residents in Norfolk.—Mr. Yarrell, in his 
admirable work on British Birds, observes the stonechat (Sylvia rubicola) to be a cou- 
stant winter resident in this country. I have not unfrequently watched for this lively 
and interesting species myself during that season, but have hitherto failed to detect its 
appearance in this county, although I have, in a few instances, heard of its occurring 
here. This seasun, however, I have been fortunate enough to secure two nice adult 
specimens, male and female, for myself. A friend who was out shooting two or three 
days since on Ormesby Broad, near Yarmouth, shot the birds in question, and very 
kindly presented them to me. 1 have since preserved them, and have them still in my 
possession. In dissecting them I found their stomachs quite distended with beetle-grubs ; 
iv that of the female I counted as many as ten good sized ones; I also took a few 
wing-cases of minute Coleoptera from the stomach of the male. They had apparently 
fared well iu their winter quarters, as both individuals were exceedingly fat. The 
occurrence of the whinchat (Sylvia rubetra) in the winter season is recorded by 
Mr. Yarrell to be of very rare occurrence; he mentions only two instances of its heing 
observed during that season; therefore I think it may interest some of the readers of 
the ‘ Zoologist’ to hear that I have observed this species on two separate occasions in 
Norfulk. Once, during the month of January last, I saw an individual, a male, seated 
on an outer sprig of an hawthorn hedge that divided two fields, which were partly 
covered with patches of furze: this was in the parish of Hethersett, distant about five 
miles south-west of this city. On the second occasion I was out boating on the 
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St. Martin’s River, Norwich, one morning during the latter part of November last. 
I had moored the boat ashore, and stood behind a tree watching for a shot, when a 
nuise somewhat peculiar to me at that time of the year attracted my attention, and, 
turning my head round, I observed an individual of Sylvia rubetra seated within a 
few yards of me on a stunted bush by the river side. I stood and watched it several 
minutes, but as soon as it detected my presence it very prudently took to flight, and 
was quickly fullowed by a second individual, which had until then remained unobserved, 
but a short distance from its companion, hidden by the bushes: this latter specimen 
I distinctly noticed as being a male bird. They did not continue their flight far, but 
alighted on a solitary bush, about a hundred yards higher up the river's banks from 
where I first noticed them. I followed them about for some time, but was unable tu 
procure either of them, as they had, after their first surprise, become by far too wary 
and suspicious to allow me to approach witbin gunshot of them. I have very 
frequently watched this species, during the summer months, on that wide and exten- 
sive tract of land, the renowned Mousehold Heath, situated just on the outskirts of 
this city ; being covered with brakes and furze, it affords a favourable breeding locality 
for them; they are therefore to be met with pretty abundantly there during the sum- 
mer. Thus, well knowing their habits, [ am quite certain I am correct in my obser- 
vations, and being pretty close to the individuals I had good opportunities of dis- 
tinguishing them from Sylvia rubicola. A friend who was with me at the time, 
knowing the birds quite well, concurred with me as regards the species. From these 
circumstances it seems very probable that a few of the whinchats, as well as the stone- 
chat, do remain during the winter months with us, although it has probably hitherto 
remained unobserved, or may possibly have been mistaken for the last-named species, 
—T. E. Gunn; December 30, 1864. 

Richard's Pipit at Braunton Burrows.—lI had the good fortune to shoot a fine 
example of Anthus Ricardi on Braunton Burrows on the 30th of December. I was 
out with one of my brothers for a day’s rabbit-shooting, and when walking across one 
of the flats which occur between the ridges of sand-hills I observed a bird running 
with great activity among some dead plants of fleabane (Inula dysenterica), and as it 
seemed to stand much higher on its legs than the common meadow pipit (A. pratensis), 
and altogether to appear considerably larger, I walked towards it to obtain a nearer 
view, and when I had approached to within about fifty yards it rose and flew fora 
short distance, uttering a loud sharp note quite unknown to me. I at once perceived 
it was a stranger, and so drew the large shot I had in my gun, and substituted some 
smaller, with which I fired at it when it was about fifty yards off, as I wished to kill 
it clean; however, I only broke one of its legs, and it flew away fora long distance 
before again alighting, with a dipping flight similar to that of a wagtail. I of course 
followed it, but it was wild, and kept rising just out of shot, and flying about eighty 
yards at a time, its wounded leg, no doubt, making it feel very uncomfortable, as I 
noticed every time it pitched it fluttered a good deal before becoming quiet. I was 
almost afraid that I should lose it altogether, but at last it settled the other side of a 
sand-hill, and I was thus able to approach near enough to fire a shot, which this time 
was more successful, shooting it apparently through the lungs, as the blood flowed 
freely from its mouth. Yarrell gives 6j inches as the extreme length of the male bird; 
mine measures 7j inches, and is a female. I have compared it with a specimen in 
the collection of the Rev. W. 8S. Hore, but his is more strongly marked, so probably 
the one in my possession is a bird of the year.—G. F. Mathews ; Raleigh House, near 
Barnstaple, 
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Correction of an Error.—In my notice of the creamcoloured courser (Zool. 9418) 
there is a mistake in the date, which should stand October 1862, instead of 1864.— 
T. H. Allis; York, January 3, 1864. | 

Little Bittern near Weston-super-Mare.—I have just seen in the possession of 
Mr. Stone, birdstuffer, of this town, a specimen of the little bittern, which was shot at 
Bleadon, a village four miles distant, a few days since. Its plumage corresponds with 
the description given in Morris’s ‘ British Birds’ of a young bird of the year.— 
Murray A. Mathews ; Weston-super-Mare, October 17, 1864. 


Adders in Lauderdale.—“ These venomous reptiles, which are to be found in most 
of the moors in this district, have been unusually numerous during the past season, and 
shepherds and farm-servants have frequently come upon them basking in_the sun on 
some knowe near a dyke or a juniper or heather bush. As an instance of their plenti- 
fulness, it may be stated that on one farm no fewer than seven were killed in the course 
of the summer, some of which were of a large size, measuring fully three feet in length. 
Although they have been so common, we have not heard of any serious effects resulting 
from their bites.” The foregoing paragraph, from ‘The Scotsman’ of the 29th of 
October, is one of many that have of late years appeared in the public prints, indica- 
tive, it is presumed, of an increase of vipers (Peltas Berus, Merr.), in Scotland gene- 
rally, and particularly in its broad sheep-walks and its subalpine shooting-grounds, 
if this increase be admitted, as I suspect it must be, then arises the question, to what 
cause or causes is it owing? Is “‘ the vandalism of trappers” to be held as an element 
in the response? The fell and foul destruction that has befallen our birds of prey has, 
in the struggle of life, cleared the way for unwonted multitudes of the blackbird, the 
missel thrush, and many other lesser birds that are the accustomed food of the pere- 
grine, the sparrowhawk and the merlin; and it is probable that the diminished—the 
almost extirpated—ranks of the Accipitres in Sev land will be found to account, in no 
small degree, for the present superabundance of the only pvisonous British reptile. It 
were indeed far from sound philosophy to reply tu this question in the affirmative from 
one or two facts. But perhaps other instances may now be given, through the pages 
of the ‘ Zuvologist,’ in addition to the following well-authenticated one, all tending to 
prove that the viper was used as a dainty bit in the fare provided for their callow 
young:—Upwards of some thirty years ago, when falcons and buzzards were more 
numerous, and when serpents were less heard of in Scotland than they now are, a 
gentleman living on the banks of the Spey had watched the nest of one of our buzzards 
or larger falcons, in order at the due time to secure the young birds. At length, when 
the day arrived, a windy one, on which the nest was to be harried, he ascended the 
tree, which was tall and flexible. The gale and the consequent “ swaying of the tree 
from side to side precluded ocular inspection of the interior of the nest. It required a 
stretch of the hand to secure its contents. I never dreamed,’ he adds, “ of such an 
addition to the family circle” as a snake, which was about a foot long, and about the 
thickness of an ordinary man’s finger. “ Its venomous character, if any, was destroyed, 
as the parent birds had decapitated the reptile before depositing it in the nest. This 
must have happened recently, for the snake writhed and twisted, headless though it 
was, round my hand, thus not ouly establishing vitality but affording consistent 
evidence of the old birds capturing the snake as fvod for their young.” If birds of © 
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prey have not been found to carry off Ophidian reptiles, what is the origin of the 
vignette at the foot of page 59, second edition, of Bell’s valuable work on the animals 
of this class that are found in Britain ?—G. Gordon; Birnie, Elgin, November 7, 1864, 


Proceedings of Societies. 
Entomo.oeicat Soctery. 
January 2, 1865.—F. P. Pascor, Esq., President, in the Chair. 


Additions to the Library. 


The following donations were announced, and thanks voted to the donors:— 
Hewitson (W. C.), ‘ Exotic Butterflies,’ Part 53; presented by W. W. Saunders, Esq. 
Bates (H. W.), ‘The Naturalist on the River Amazons,’ 2 vols.; by J. W. Dunning. 
‘The Entomologist’s Annual for 1865’; by H. T. Stainton, Esq. ‘The Zoologist’ 
and ‘ The Entomulogist’ for December; by the Editor. ‘The Entomologist’s Monthly 
Magazine’ for Deceinber; by the Editors. ‘The Journal of the Society of Arts’ for 
December; by the Society. ‘The Reader’ fur December; by the Editor. ‘The 
Atheneum’ fur December; by the Editor. 

The following addition by purchase was also announced : — Gerstaecker (A), 
‘Bericht ber die wissenschaftlichen Leistungen im Gebiete der Entomulogie 
wabrend des Jahres 1862.’ 


Election of Members. 


Edward Saunders, Esq., of Hillfield, Reigate, was elected a Member of the 
Society; M.H. Hartogh Heys van de Lier, of Delft, was elected a Foreign Member; 
and Mr. James A. Brewer, of Newgate Street, London, was elected an Annual 
Subscriber. 


Exhibitions, §c. 


Mr. Bond exhibited a fine series of Ephestia ficella, bred from cork; specimens of 
Depressaria olerella, a species recently added to the British list, and captured by 
Mr. C.G. Barrett near Haslemere; and some remarkable examples of Hepialus 
Humuli, captured during the past season by Mr. Rich, at Lerwick, in the Shetlands. 
Of the last mentioned, some more extraordinary specimens from the same source had 
been placed in the British Museum ; the males, instead of having their anterior wings 
(as hitherto universally known) of an unicolurous white, varied from dull white to 
orange-brown and even brownish black, and the majority of them exhibited all the 
markings usually found on the anterior wings of the females; the ground colour of 
the females was in some cases dull orange-brown, in others dull dirty white. Thus 
each sex appeared in the garb of the other. The number of the typical form of the 
insect was a small fraction of the total number captured; and but for the occurrence 
of the few normal specimens, the inte would doubtless have been regarded as 4 
completely distinct species. 

Mr. A. R. Wallace exhibited some Longicorn beetles collected by Mr. James 
Lamb at Penang and in the province of Wellesley. Mr. Lamb had collected Cole 
optera in that locality during the last four years, and amongst his captures were 4 
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couple of hundred species of Longicornia, of which upwards of seventy were laid before 
the Meeting, nearly the whole of them being new to Science; many were referrible to 
genera discovered by Mr. Wallace in Borneo and Singapore, whilst others were more 
nearly allied to the forms occurring in Siam. 

The Rev. Hamlet Clark (on behalf of the Rev. O. Pickard-Cambridge, who was 
present as a Visitor) exhibited a collection of Lepidoptera (including Micro-Lepi- 
doptera), Hymenoptera and Orthoptera from the banks of the Nile. Mr. Cambridge 
remarked that insect-life was not abundant in Egypt; the specimens exhibited 
included every Micro-Lepidopteron which he saw. He also called attention to the 
seed-pod of a Cassia, from which had emerged a Lycena; but the pod had not been 
opened, so as to show the pupa. 

The Secretary read the following extract from a letter addressed to him by 
Mr. Roland Trimen, dated Cape Town, November 12, 1864:— 

“T observe in the Report of Proceedings on March 7th, 1864, p. 10, that Professor 
Westwood described as a new species a butterfly from the Zambesi, under the title of 
Charaxes Argynnides. There can be no doubt whatever that this insect is Nymphalis 
Jahlusa of my ‘ Rhopalocera Africe Australis’ (Part I. p. 177), as I bave carefully 
compared Professor Westwood’s description with my own and with specimens of 
N. Jahlusa, and have examined an example of this butterfly brought from the 
Zambesi by a member of the mission party. The resemblance which this Nymphalis, 
iu coloration and marking, bears to the species of Argynnis is, as the Professor 
states, very remarkable, and is noticed in my Catalogue (p. 178). It is singular, how- 
ever, that no true Argynnis has been taken in South-Eastern Africa, the only Fritil- 
lary known to inhabit the region being Atella Phalanta, which has no silvery spots on 
the under surface of the wings; so that the silver-studded Jahlusa can hardly be held 
to present one of those remarkable cases of mimicry which have been lately shown to 
be not uncommon amongst butterflies. ‘The markings of the upper surface, however, . 
correspond very nearly with those exhibited by Atella Phalanta.” 

Mr. Dunning mentioned that the Rev. J. Collins, of Shepley Parsonage, near 
Huddersfield, had recently captured in that neighbourhood a considerable number 
(fifty or sixty specimens) of Dasypolia Templi; they were found in quarries, amongst 
loose stones, in the ruins of old houses, or in heaps of stones by the road-side, &c., and 
were geuerally very snugly enscoced, resting on the under side of the stones. The 
time of capture was the end of November and beginning of December, which, how- 
ever, was too late in the season, for very few males were fuund, and those were 
generally dead. The specimens varied in colour, some having a yellowish tinge, 
others being brown or nearly black; and it was necessary to leave them for a long 
time on the setting-board in order that the wings might become stiff. Mr. Collius 
further mentioned that on two or three occasions he had found some eggs, which he 
thought might prove to be those of D.‘Templi; and that he inclined to the opinion 
that, in some cases at least, the fuod of the larva was the common ling or heath, or 
the small sorrel. 

Mr. F, Smith communicated the following notes by S. cae Esq., F.S.A.:— 


Wasps and their Parasites in 1864. 


“The year 1864 will long be remembered, on account of the magnificent weather 
Which prevailed throughout the whole of the spring, summer and autumn; the 
abundance of fruit of almost every kind, and the extraordinary number of wasps 
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which were observed throughout the country. These insects made their appearance 
and commenced their labours at an earlier period than I ever knew them do before. 

**On the 23rd of April I removed, from a chamber I had formed the year before, 
a small nest of Vespa germanica. It consisted of a foot-stalk with four cells 
depending from it, two of which contained eggs, while above them a small umbrella- 
shaped covering had been formed. : 

“During the season I have had opportunities of removing and thoroughly 
examining one hundred and ten nests, viz., forty-five of Vespa germanica, twenty. 
seven of V. vulgaris, twenty-one of V. rufa, sixteen of V. sylvestris, and one of 
V.Crabro. Of these I have preserved a fine series, from specimens the work of two 
or three hours, to those which have occupied as many months. I have also a series 
of most odd-looking nests constructed by the workers of various colonies when the 
original nests to which they belonged had been taken away. 

“On the 30th of April I took out of a chamber I had constructed a few weeks 
before a second nest of V. germanica: two coverings were in progress, and twelve 
_ cells had been formed, most of which contained eggs. No sooner had this nest been 
removed than the queen wasp set about the construction of another in the same 
chamber, which I removed on the 2nd of May, when she immediately commenced 
building a third, but a drenching and continuous rain which came on caused her to 
desert this nest, which I removed on the 4th. 

“On the 2nd of May I also removed from another chamber I had formed a small 
nest, or rather the commencement of one, of V. germanica. It consisted of a single 
cell at the extremity of a foot-stalk. Atl p.m. this cell was empty; at 1h. 30m. an egg 
was found to have been deposited in it. At 4 the specimen was removed, while the 
queen wasp was out collecting building materials. On her return with the materials 
she had procured she employed them in laying the foundation of a fresh nest in the 
same chamber, which, in consequence of the rain above mentioned, was deserted the 
next day. It consisted of a single cell with foot-stalk. 

** Between the above date and the 22nd I removed, from chambers I had formed, 
eight small nests of various species, which had become deserted in consequence of 
damp, or the attacks of enemies, among which the centipede appeared to take a 
prominent part. Underneath two of the number a female or queen wasp was found 
lying dead; but whether they were those belonging to the nests, or strangers, is 
uncertain. 

“On the 27th of June I took out of the head of a felled pollard elm a small 
deserted nest of V. Crabro, which was commenced on the 9th. It consisted of a foot- 
stalk, to which were attached eighteen cells, some containing larve about one quarter 
grown. A basin-shaped covering, two inches and a half in diameter, was formed over 
the cells. It appeared to have been deserted about a week. 

“On the 29th I took out a nest of V. rufa, which was in a very forward state, 
both males and young queens having been produced in it. The crown was studded 
with eggs of a species of Volucella. | 

“On the 11th of July I took out a rather small nest of V. rufa, in which I found 
two females of Anthomyia incana in the act of depositing their eggs. 

“On the 14th I took out a small nest of V. rufa, built by the workers left behind 
when the original nest to which they belonged was removed on the 22nd of June. 
It measured but about an inch in diameter, and contained one small comb, in the 
cells of which were ane eggs, larve of various sizes, and a few spun-up larve o 
pupe. 
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“On the 18th I observed the workers belonging to a nest of V. vulgaris bringing 
out the larve, some only about half-grown, which they carried to a distance and then 
dropped, just as they are in the habit of dving at the close of the season when the 
communities break up—~a proof that at that time the colony was in anything but a 
healthy state. This nest was close to one of V. germanica. The former became a 
ruin before the end of August, aud the latter soon afterwards; thus proving that 
disease of some kind had attacked both communities. 

“On the Ist of August I took out a nest of V. sylvestris. It was suffering frum 
the attacks of a species of Acarus, which infested it in countless numbers: a female of 
Authomyia ineana was also found in it in the act of depositing her eggs. I also took 
out a small nest of the same species built by a few workers belonging to one I had 
removed on the 16th of July: the present specimen was a very rough-looking object, 
it having been built among the tangled roots of the common couch-grass: it con- 
tained many pup or spun-up larve, besides eggs, and larve of various sizes. On 
the same day I took out one of V. germanica, which had been constructed by workers 
from a nest removed on the 16th of July: it consisted of a small comb with a hood- 
shaped covering: in some of the cells were very small larva; in the rest eggs ouly. 
I also took out a nest of V. rufa built by workers belonging to one removed on the 
15th of July: it was a most singular-looking nest, in shape very like a mole (7a/pa 
vulgaris), and of much about the same size. 

“On the 2nd I took out a nest of V. sylvestris, constructed by workers from one 
removed on the 11th of July: it contained great numbers of pupa, as well as larve 
of various sizes, and some few eggs. The larve were suffering greatly from the 
attacks of an Acarus, which, by sucking their juices, had reduced them to a deplorably 
emaciated state, so that the destruction of the entire brood must, from this circum- 
stance alone, have speedily ensued. On that day I took out a nest of V. germanica, 
constructed by workers belonging to one I had removed on the 4th of July. A queen 
of the species had by some means contrived to introduce herself into this nest, where 
she had become domiciled: it measured about three inches one way and two inches 
the other. On the same day I took out a nest of V. rufa, produced by workers from one 
removed on the 16th of July: it was very small, measuring but two inches and a 
half in length by one inch in breadth: it contained a few spun-up larve, beside 
eggs, &c. 

“Qo the 16th I brought home combs belonging to a nest of V. vulgaris, into 
which, through the aperture leading to it, the gardener at Cokethorpe Park had, a few 
evenings before, poured a quantity of gas tar. On opening the closed-up cells I found 
several pupe of the parasite Ripiphorus paradoxus, and numbers of the perfect insect, 
both male and female, but could not detect the presence of a larva. 

“On the 19th I was more fortunate, for on taking out a nest of V. vulgaris and 
proceeding to open the closed-up cells, I found a larva of the parasite firmly attached 
to the full-grown larva of the wasp; the mouth of the former buried in the body of 
the latter just below the head; its neck bent over that of its victim, whose body 
appeared to be tightly compressed hy that of its destroyer, showing the latter to be 
possessed of a considerable amount of muscular power. It was of minute size when 
discovered, and appeared to have only very recently fastened upon its victim; but so 
Voracious was its appetite, and so rapid its growth, that in the course of the following 
forty-eight hours it attained its full size, having consumed every particle of its prey 
with the exception of the skin and mandibles, which, from observations 1 have since 
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been enabled to make, these creatures retain in their grasp even afier they have passed 
into the pupa state. They scarcely appear to cease eating, except now and then fora 
ininute or so, from the time they first begin to feed till they have become full grown, 
The larva is a singular-looking one. The head is bent forward under the body, 
Between the segments it is more deeply furrowed than any larva with which I am 
acquainted. A longitudinal furrow extends down the back from the head to the anal 
extremity, cutting each segment across. The skin, during life, throughout the whole 
course of this furrow, is perfectly transparent, so that the workings of the internal 
organs may be plainly seen. The body of the larva while alive has the appearance of 
a thin transparent skin filled with minute particles of curd, These appearances vanish 
after death, when the body becomes dense, and has an appearance of solidity about it 
which it had not before. Several pupe of the parasite were found in the nest, as well 
as examples of the perfect insect. It also contained a number of cocoons spun 
by the larve of Anomalon Vesparum, with the larve still unchanged inside the 
cocoons. 

“ Between the above date and the 3rd of September I took out thirteen more nests 
of V. vulgaris, which contained examples of Ripiphorus either in the larva, pupa or 
perfect state. In one which had been destroyed by means of gas tar a few days before 
1 took it out, [ was fortunate in discovering a small larva of Ripiphorus firmly attached 
to its victim. Both were dead and had become partially dried, so that when im- 
mersed in spirits they did not separate, but remained attached just as they were 
before death. These are interesting, because in them may be seen the exact way in 
which the parasitic larva fastens on its prey. In another, which I took out on the 
2nd of September, I found, on opening some closed-up cells appropriated to queens, 
ove larva and une pupa, which differed in nothing that I could discover from those of 
Ripiphorus found in the cells of workers, except that they were something like double 
the size; in fact, about as much larger as the larve aud pupe of queen wasps are 
larger than those of workers (ante, pp. 49, 58). 

“Until the present summer I had not met with a specimen of Ripiphorus since 
the year 1859, although I had made diligeut search for it every succeeding summer. 
What had become of it all that time, and how it was that all at once it made its 
appearance in such numbers, are questions more easily asked than answered. Where 
it occurs it appears to be very local, for I have never met with it except in one 
particular part of Cokethorpe Park, within a space of ground about four furlongs in 
length by two in width. I have searched yearly for it in nests obtained from other 
parts of the park and the surrounding neighbourhood, but always in vain. 

“In one nest of V. vulgaris, which I took out on the 24th of August, I found, in 
addition tu examples of Ripiphorus in the larva, pupa and perfect state, a number of 
cocoons spun by the larve of Anomalon Vesparum, intermixed with which were those 
of a much smaller species of ichneumon, which made its appearance in the perfect 
state a few days afterwards. Of what genus this may be I have yet to learn. I am 
not aware that an ichnuemon of this size has been described as an inbabitant of wasps’ 
nesis; it may, therefore, possibly prove to be new. 

“Upon the crown of almost every nest I examined, after the season had become 
somewhat advanced, I found eggs of Volucella; and my attention was in several 
instances drawn to a nest by seeing a specimen Volucella pellucens or of V. bom- 
bylans hang about or alight near the entrauce to it. 
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“The breeding of wasps in a semi-domesticated state in-doors was this year 
attended with only partial success. I bad at one time as many as eleven colonies of 
various species at work in different windows of the house I have used as an establish- 
ment for wasps for some years past, viz., five of Vespa sylvestris, two of V. rufa, two of 
V. vulgaris, and two of V. germanica. These all went on satisfactorily enough for 
some time, until at length, as the season advanced, the workers belonging to nests 
round about the neighbourhood, which I had not been able to discover on account of 
baving but little time to search for them, began to increase, until their numbers 
became enormous. These, attracted by the sugar with which mine were fed, came 
crowding in swarms into the different boxes, thus at first impeding and ultimately 
putting a complete stop to the work, not, however, until many of my nests had become 
fine specimens, and two very extraordinary ones had been produced. 

“ The facts connected with the production of these two specimens are as follow:— 
I had a colony of V. germanica at work in a box in the left hand corner of the window 
of a room on the ground-floor, the nest having been removed from its original situation 
under ground on the 10th of June. On the 18th I took off the shell or covering, 
which I put by for a specimen, having first neatly joined in the piece I had cut out in 
order to take vut the combs, which were then returned to their place for further work, 
a plan I generally adopt when I wish to obtain specimens of nests of various sizes 
from one set of combs. At that period there was nothing remarkable about the nest. 
About the same time I obtained one of V. vulgaris, which was placed in a box in the 
left hand corner of a window immediately above. It was not long before I observed 
that a strange variety of colouring was beginning to pervade the newly-formed covering 
of the nest of V. germanica, and on looking more closely I could perceive that it was 
partly composed of scrapings from sound wood, and partly from decayed, or touch- 
wood; and on carefully scratinizing the individuals composing the colony, it was 
found to consist in part of V. germanica and in part of V. vulgaris. It appeared, 
therefore, that a number of workers from the nest in the room above had attached 
themselves to this one. There was avother nest of V. germanica in full work in the 
opposite, or right hand corner of this same window, and as vo specimens of V. vulgaris 
were ever found in it, I conclude that those which had joined the other community 
made no mistake as to the corner of the window in which their own nest was situated, 
but they miscalculated the height of the proper window from the ground, and so ‘ got 
into the wrong box,” but as they came provided with food or building material they 
were not interfered with, but were allowed quietly to join in the work of the nest and 
to make it their future home. Widely different would have been their reception had 
they entered it for purposes of theft, or even if their intentions had appeared to be 
suspicious; for although wasps will often allow strangers of their own species to enter 
their nests withont offering them any molestation, though they may have come for the 
sake of plunder, they will not tolerate the presence of those of a different species under 
such circumstances; indeed I never before knew them admit of strangers of a different 
species under any circumstances. 

“On the 20th of July I again applied the scissors to this nest in order to remove 
the covering, which as before, afier joining in the piece I had cut out, I put by fora 
specimen. I then took away the lower comb and reduced the others in size, returning 
them to the box, and placing them in such a position that the insects should of 
hecessity produce a vase or goblet-shbaped nest, which they did, and a splendid thing 
it is, being, like the one previously formed, composed in part of paper manufactured 
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from sound wood by workers of V. germanica, and in part by paper manufactured from 
touchwood by workers of V. vulgaris. From the comb and pieces of comb taken 
away when the covering was last removed numbers of young wasps of both species 
(V. germanica and V. vulgaris) were produced, thus proving beyond all question that 
the workers of Vespa vulgaris had not only been assisting in the work of the nest of 
V. germanica, but had also been depositing fertile eggs in the cells. 

“Tam enabled to add another instance of the kind. Two nests were situated 
almost close together in a drain at Cokethorpe Park, which I took out on the 27th of 
August. One belonged to Vespa vulgaris, the other to V. germanica, and it would 
appear that, at an early period in the season, workers from the nest of the former spe- 
cies had attached themselves to the latter, their numbers increasing as the seasun 
advanced, till at the above date the colony consisted of nearly an equal number of 
each, as was evident from an inspection of the work, which appeared to be nearly 
equally divided between the two; streaks composed of paper manufactured from 
touchwood, alternating with stripes of that substance made from sound wood, as in 
the case of the two nests previously described. 

“If, as I apprehend must have been the case in the present instance, the workers 
belonging to the colony of V. vulgaris mistook their neighbour's huuse for their own, 
the entrances being so near together, it is rather extraordinary that those belonging to 
V. germanica should not have made a similar mistake. They appeared, however, not 
to have done so, or, if they did, the mistake, whenever it occurred, must in every 
instance have been at once discovered and rectified, for no work of theirs was found in 
the nest of V. vulgaris. 

“‘ I do not know how the case may have been in other places, but here [ have not 
met with a healthy colony of wasps since the beginning of September. An un- 
accountable fatality began to attend them about that time, and in some few instances 
at a much earlier period, so that nest after nest perished, till not a single nest was to 
be found, and that long before the usual time for the breaking up of the different 
communities. It was the same in 1854, the last year the cholera prevailed to a great 
extent throughout the country. Then I took out numbers of deserted nests, both of 
V. vulgaris and V. germanica, during the months of August and September, althougli 
the weather at the time was of the most glorious character, while underneath the fruit 
trees in the gardens at Cokethorpe Park, thousands of wasps were to be seen lying 
dead. So, during the autumn of the present year, I noticed that in a row of young 
newly-planted elms, many of the trees had, from some cause or other, numerous 
punctures in the bark, from which the sap was oozing; around each of these punc- 
tures were clusters of wasps imbibing the liquid as it oozed from the wounds; while 
around the base of each wounded tree lay heaps of defunct wasps. They appeared to 
sip on till they became powerless, and then to fall and die.” : 


Mr. F. Smith remarked that he had not previously noticed the diseases amongst 
wasps to which Mr. Stone alluded, but during the past autumn, at Bournemouth, he 
had found the insects dying and the colonies breaking up in the manner described by 
Mr. Stone; in August he had found a nest of Vespa rufa all dripping with moisture, 
and on examination it proved to be full of the larve of a Silpha, which had doubiless 
been attracted by the dead and rotten larve of the wasp. He believed also that 
Mr. Stune’s observation of Acari infesting wasps’ nests was new.—J. VW, D. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


An error occurs at page 9457, where the occurrence of the little bittern at Westajl 
super-Mare is recorded a second time: I was not, at the time, aware that Mr. Mather 
second note was a duplicate, and sent supposing the first had miscarried. 
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